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Foreword 


National  security  strategy  (NSS)  changes  from  president  to 
president.  These  changes  are  often  referred  to  as  doctrines. 
Some  represent  explicit  grand  strategy,  while  others  require 
examinations  of  policy  to  ferret  out.  Their  enduring  traits,  how¬ 
ever,  are  most  important  to  national  military  strategy  (NMS). 
What  has  endured  in  America’s  superpower  experience  since 
World  War  II  is  that  the  United  States  engages  forward  in  times 
of  peace  and  fights  forward  in  times  of  war. 

In  this  respect,  Maj  R.  Greg  Brown’s  Learning  to  Leave  in¬ 
forms  strategy  at  the  highest  stations  of  power.  He  notes  that 
strategy  is  about  managing  context  and  that  the  context  of  US 
national  security  changed  with  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  al¬ 
though  its  organizing  framework  did  not  fundamentally  change. 
Through  a  thoughtful  synthesis  of  history  and  organizational 
theory,  Major  Brown  reveals  misperceptions  that  add  to  the 
outdated  security  framework  to  further  hinder  disengagement. 
In  the  nexus  of  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  the  peace  dividend,  and 
an  increasingly  expansive  NSS,  he  finds  the  historical  parallel 
between  the  NSS  and  the  NMS  no  longer  appropriate,  as  it  leads 
military  and  civilian  policy  makers  to  overextend  the  military. 

The  rather  counterintuitive  conclusion  that  follows  is  that  to 
sustain  an  expansive  NSS  of  engagement,  conflicts — when  they 
arise — must  be  planned  with  an  eye  on  disengagement  of  mili¬ 
tary  forces  at  the  earliest  reasonable  opportunity.  As  strategic 
military  disengagement  is  anathema  to  our  national  security 
apparatus  and  military  culture,  it  must  demand  preeminence 
in  the  NMS  to  ensure  timely  disengagement. 

Regarding  current  conflicts,  Major  Brown  avoids  prescrip¬ 
tions.  As  we  approach  the  historical  inflection  point  between 
presidential  doctrines,  however,  we  have  an  opportunity  to  con¬ 
sider  if  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  progress  in  the  current  struggle 
against  violent  extremism,  or  the  global  strategic  environment 
of  the  twenty-first  century  warrants  a  reassessment  of  our  na¬ 
tional  security  structures  and  policies  and  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  NSS  and  NMS. 

Major  Brown  writes  with  a  command  of  the  facts  and  a  com¬ 
pelling  style.  This  work  is  in  various  degrees  historical,  theo¬ 
retical,  counterintuitive,  and  shocking.  While  certainly  not  an 
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airpower  treatise,  it  offers  keen  observations  and  sound  les¬ 
sons  on  the  use  of  the  proper  force  for  the  objective,  and  it 
resonates  with  the  inherent  advantages  that  airpower  provides 
national  security  decision  makers.  Originally  written  as  a  mas¬ 
ter’s  thesis  for  Air  University’s  School  of  Advanced  Air  and 
Space  Studies  (SAASS),  Learning  to  Leave  was  selected  by  the 
Air  University  Foundation  as  the  best  SAASS  thesis  for  aca¬ 
demic  year  2006-7.  It  is  a  fitting  installment  for  the  Drew  Pa¬ 
pers.  I  am  pleased  to  commend  this  excellent  study  and  am 
encouraged  by  what  it  portends  for  national  security  thought 
in  the  ranks  of  our  Air  Force. 


DAVID  A.  DEPTULA,  Lt  Gen,  USAF 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Intelligence, 
Surveillance,  and  Reconnaissance 
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Chapter  1 


Introduction 

Disengagement  in  Context 

In  this  report,  we  make  a  number  of  recommendations 
for  actions  to  be  taken  in  Iraq,  the  United  States,  and 
the  region.  Our  most  important  recommendations  call 
for  new  and  enhanced  diplomatic  and  political  efforts 
in  Iraq  and  the  region  and  a  change  in  the  primary  mis¬ 
sion  of  US  forces  in  Iraq  that  will  enable  the  United 
States  to  begin  to  move  its  combat  forces  out  of  Iraq 
responsibly.  We  believe  that  these  two  recommenda¬ 
tions  are  equally  important  and  reinforce  one  another. 

— Iraq  Study  Group  Report 
6  December  2006 

Continuation  is  the  goal  of  strategy — not  culmination. 

— Everett  Dolman,  Pure  Strategy 

One  can  no  more  achieve  final  victory  than  one  can 
“win”  history. 

— Christopher  Bassford 
“John  Keegan  and  the  Tradition 
of  Trashing  Clausewitz” 

Even  before  the  release  of  the  Iraq  Study  Group  Report,  a 
storm  was  brewing  over  how  and  when  United  States  (US) 
forces  should  withdraw  from  Iraq.  The  debate  is  not  new.  The 
storm  started  building  when  it  became  clear  that  the  fall  of 
Saddam  Hussein  would  not  resolve  the  Iraq  issue.  As  the  in¬ 
surgency  gained  steam,  US  media  began  asking  about  exit 
strategies.  As  sectarian  violence  became  more  widespread,  po¬ 
litical  figures  such  as  Rep.  Jack  Murtha  began  calling  for  with¬ 
drawal  of  US  forces.  Others,  including  Senator  Joe  Biden  and 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations  president  emeritus  Dr.  Leslie  Gelb 
have  proposed  dividing  Iraq  along  sectarian  lines  to  help  facili- 
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tate  a  quick  US  withdrawal.1  The  building  impatience  among 
the  US  populace  with  the  lack  of  withdrawal  of  US  forces  was 
partly  responsible  for  the  party  shift  in  the  November  2006 
midterm  congressional  elections.  This  study  suggests  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  disengagement  have  deeper  roots  than  the  start  of  the 
insurgency  in  Iraq. 

Disengagement  on  the  National  Agenda 

Some  in  the  administration  of  Pres.  George  W.  Bush  ques¬ 
tioned  the  war  plan  in  the  buildup  to  the  2003  invasion.2  There 
was  a  conspicuous  lack  of  planning  for  post-combat  operations, 
referred  to  by  military  planners  as  phase  IV,  or  commonly  called 
the  exit  strategy.  The  idea  of  having  an  exit  strategy  before 
undertaking  a  military  operation  harkens  back  to  the  Vietnam 
War  and  reflects  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  Powell  Doc¬ 
trine.3  Many  critics  of  President  Bush’s  Iraq  strategy  use  the 
lack  of  a  clear  exit  strategy  to  draw  analogies  between  the  quag¬ 
mire  in  Iraq  and  America’s  Vietnam  experience.  While  valid 
parallels  abound  between  the  two  conflicts,  the  Vietnam  analogy 
is  too  simplistic  to  inform  policy;  instead,  quagmire  serves 
mainly  as  a  political  pejorative.4  This  study  looks  beyond  sim¬ 
plistic  pejoratives  and  delusional  how-to  prescriptions  in  the 
hopes  of  making  a  case  for  why  disengagement  supports  an  ef¬ 
fective  grand  strategy. 

Advancing  the  Ball 

A  larger  and  more  serious  problem  is  overlooked  while  policy 
makers  and  pundits  argue  over  how  to  disengage  from  Iraq.  No 
one  seems  to  be  asking  why  the  US  military  repeatedly  finds 
itself  in  this  spot.  This  paper  examines  the  tendency  for  the  US 
military  to  remain  engaged  in  regions  well  after  victory  occurs. 
Moreover,  it  explores  the  use  of  the  military  instrument  of  na¬ 
tional  power  in  situations  not  including  combat  operations. 
Ultimately,  this  study  seeks  to  answer  the  question  Does  the 
congruence  in  language  between  national  security  strategy 
(NSS)  and  national  military  strategy  (NMS)  actually  discourage 
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disengagement,  by  misaligning  means  to  ends,  as  national  se¬ 
curity  strategy  becomes  more  expansive? 

Propositions 

Far  from  dealing  with  problems  unique  to  Iraq — or  even  sim¬ 
ply  analogous  to  Vietnam — this  study  posits  a  systemic  flaw  in 
the  translation  of  grand  strategy  in  the  form  of  NSS  into  NMS. 
It  examines  the  following  four  propositions: 

1.  The  disengagement  of  military  forces,  like  their  engage¬ 
ment,  is  a  decision  made  by  the  president,  consistent  with 
the  NSS,  and  executed  through  the  NMS.  The  NMS  must 
be  conducive  to  disengagement. 

2.  The  decision  to  disengage  is  part  of  strategy  making,  a  fun¬ 
damentally  joint,  interagency,  organizational  phenomenon. 
As  a  strategy-making  organization,  the  US  national  security 
apparatus  erects  barriers  to  disengagement,  as  it  is  out¬ 
dated — still  reflecting  a  Cold  War  framework — and  flawed 
and  biased  toward  the  engagement  of  military  forces. 

3.  Inappropriate  congruence  between  NMS  and  NSS  discour¬ 
ages  disengagement  and  invites  quagmires,  particularly 
as  expansive  NSS  encourages  greater  use  of  the  military 
to  a  lower  standard  of  national  interests.  Expansive  US 
national  security  strategies  thus  tend  to  overextend  the 
military’s  capabilities. 

4.  Engagement  is  critically  flawed  as  an  NMS  because  it 
causes  misperceptions  of  (a)  the  use  of  military  force  as 
being  the  end  of  a  linear  progression  of  policy  options, 
thus  making  military  disengagement  a  retreat,  (b)  victory 
(battle)  as  synonymous  with  resolution  (policy),  (c)  the  lack 
of  necessity  to  plan  for  disengagement,  and  (d)  military  en¬ 
gagement  in  major  combat  operations  necessarily  requir¬ 
ing  military  presence  in  post-combat  operations. 


Background  and  Significance  of  the  Problem 

The  debate  over  how  to  get  out  of  Iraq  is  a  contemporary  it¬ 
eration  of  a  historical  theme.  The  question  of  how  is  a  valid  and 
difficult  question  of  mechanics,  but  preventing  the  situation  is 
preferred  to  continually  reacting  to  similar  situations.  As  a  na- 
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tion,  America  finds  itself  in  this  quandary  because  of  larger 
policy  decisions.  In  the  decades  since  World  War  II,  the  United 
States  has  operated  under  national  security  strategies  of  in¬ 
creased  international  involvement.  In  the  bipolar  power  envi¬ 
ronment  of  the  Cold  War,  containment  involved  encouraging 
nations  into  the  Western  sphere  while  discouraging  their  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Eastern  bloc.  After  the  Soviet  Union  fell,  the  sub¬ 
sequent  national  security  strategies  evolved  to  “engagement 
and  enlargement.”5  As  an  unintended  consequence  and  as  US 
national  military  strategies  have  mirrored  the  NSS,  various 
barriers  to  disengaging  military  forces  have  emerged.  America 
must  recognize  that  this  phenomenon  limits  US  national  policy 
options.  By  consciously  considering  the  need  for  disengage¬ 
ment  in  US  military  strategic  calculus,  the  nation  preserves  the 
policy  potential  of  military  force. 

Today’s  question,  How  do  we  disengage  in  Iraq?  is  an  issue 
because  the  United  States  fails  to  distinguish  between  engage¬ 
ment  in  military  terms  and  the  other  elements  of  national 
power:  diplomacy,  information,  and  economics.  This  phenom¬ 
enon  is  rooted  in  America’s  more  than  50-year  presence  in  Ger¬ 
many,  Japan,  and  Korea.  Every  troop  left  in  place  is  a  troop 
unavailable  for  his  or  her  primary  mission — combat.  If  the 
United  States  cannot  strategically  manage  disengagement,  the 
United  States  removes  the  potential  for  a  military  extension  of 
our  national  policy  in  Iran,  North  Korea,  and  elsewhere. 

Methodology 

This  study  follows  a  systematic  approach,  positing  proposi¬ 
tions,  offering  support,  and  consolidating  lessons  for  future 
policy  makers.  Theoretical  underpinnings  of  disengagement 
are  laid  out,  and  then  post-World  War  II  military  interventions 
are  examined  as  minicases.  Primary  sources  consist  of  such 
policy  documents  as  the  NSS  and  NMS  reports.  Secondary 
sources  include  written  accounts  of  recent  wars. 

Literature  Review 

This  study  fills  a  gap  in  existing  literature.  Theories  on  war, 
victory,  and  political  power  seem  to  overlook  military  disen- 
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gagement  as  a  critical  process — or  they  assume  it  away.  In  his 
seminal  work,  On  War,  Carl  von  Clausewitz  focused  on  the  root 
cause  of  war  as  a  political  tool  and  on  the  conduct  of  war.  He 
wrote  around  disengagement  in  one  of  his  more  oft-quoted 
lines:  “No  one  starts  a  war — or  rather,  no  one  in  his  senses 
ought  to  do  so — without  first  being  clear  in  his  mind  what  he 
intends  to  achieve  by  that  war  and  how  he  intends  to  conduct 
it.”6  This  hints  at  the  need  for  aligning  the  military  means  with 
the  policy  end  in  mind.  Here,  he  distinguished  between  tactical 
and  strategic  ends  and  means:  “In  tactics  the  means  are  the 
fighting  forces  .  .  .  the  end  is  victory.”7  In  the  broader  view  of 
strategy,  this  tactical  end  of  victory  becomes  “the  original  means 
of  strategy”  and  “its  ends  .  .  .  are  those  objects  which  will  lead 
directly  to  peace.”8  B.  H.  Liddell  Hart  expressed  this  strategic 
“object  of  war”  more  clearly  as  “a  better  state  of  peace.”9 

In  a  tactical  sense,  it  is  enough,  as  Clausewitz  said,  “that  the 
enemy’s  withdrawal  from  the  battlefield  is  the  sign  of  victory.’'10 
Unfortunately,  victory  is  a  term  that  begs  for  use  at  the  strate¬ 
gic  level  as  well.  Most  of  the  war  literature  throws  around  the 
term  victory  indiscriminately.  Thus,  in  the  modern  context,  de¬ 
fining  victory  is  a  major  obstacle  in  strategy.  Robert  Mandel 
tackles  this  definition  in  The  Meaning  of  Military  Victory,  claim¬ 
ing  that  “perhaps  the  least  understood,  and  certainly  the  least 
studied,  aspect  of  wars  is  how  they  end.  .  .  .  The  most  difficult 
problem  caused  by  contemporary  warfare,  all  in  all,  is  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  achieving  a  stable,  secure  ending  to  it.”11 

H.  E.  Goemans,  in  War  and  Punishment,  agrees  with  Mandel, 
saying,  “While  it  is  interesting  and  important  to  know  why  wars 
break  out  in  the  first  place,  it  is  no  less  interesting  or  important 
to  know  why  it  often  takes  so  much  time  and  such  enormous 
costs  before  wars  end.”12  In  Goemans’s  view,  the  fundamental 
cause  of  war  termination  is  a  change  in  the  minimum  terms  of 
settlement  of  the  combatants.  Goemans  shows  that  some  re¬ 
gimes  refuse  to  lower  their  war  aims,  and,  in  fact,  raise  them 
“even  when  they  learn  they  will  probably  lose”  (emphasis  in 
original).13  His  central  proposition  is  “that  the  decision  to  con¬ 
tinue  fighting  or  settle  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  domestic 
political  regime.”14  Such  semirepressive,  moderately  exclusion¬ 
ary  regimes  as  Slobodan  Milosevic’s  Serbia  refuse  to  lower  their 
war  aims  and  prefer  to  continue  fighting  because  they  expect 
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severe  domestic  punishment  for  even  a  moderate  defeat.  Re¬ 
pressive,  exclusionary  regimes,  including  Saddam  Hussein’s 
Iraq,  tend  to  gamble  often,  as  there  is  little  risk  of  internal  con¬ 
sequence  for  failed  policies  or  moderate  defeats,  but  they  settle 
quickly  if  defeat  appears  catastrophic,  as  there  is  no  existential 
threat  to  the  regime  for  moderate  defeats.  In  the  final  case, 
nonrepressive,  nonexclusionary  regimes,  like  Western  democ¬ 
racies,  prefer  to  lower  their  aims  to  end  conflict.15 

Goemans’s  final  case,  along  with  the  inherent  subjectivity  of 
victory,  is  doubly  problematic  for  contemporary  American  war¬ 
fare.  America  does  not  want  to  be  seen  as  benefiting  materially 
from  interventions  for  fear  of  being  perceived  as  imperialistic. 
G.  John  Ikenberry  addresses  this  and  other  issues  in  the  after - 
math  of  major  wars  in  After  Victory.  His  central  question  is 
What  do  states  that  have  just  won  major  wars  do  with  their 
newly  acquired  power?  Ikenberry  concludes  that  states  “have 
sought  to  hold  on  to  that  power  and  make  it  last,  and  that  this 
has  led  these  states,  paradoxically,  to  find  ways  to  set  limits  on 
their  power  and  make  it  acceptable  to  other  states.”16 

Ikenberry’s  thesis  points  to  an  institutional  mismatch  as 
complicating  the  defining  of  victory  and  determining  how  and 
when  to  disengage  military  forces.  Thomas  Barnett  touches  on 
this  organizational  dilemma  in  The  Pentagon’s  New  Map  and 
points  to  the  need  for  what  he  terms  a  system  administrator 
force  to  specialize  in  post-conflict  operations.17 

In  the  United  States,  grand  strategy  coincides  with  what  is 
commonly  referred  to  as  a  president’s  doctrine.  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  political  science  scholar  Barry  Posen  sees 
grand  strategy,  or  national  security  strategy,  as  “a  political-military 
means-ends  chain.”18  In  The  Sources  of  Military  Doctrine,  Posen 
beleives  that  organizational  theory  provides  a  good  explanation 
for  the  operational  preferences  and  behavior  of  military  organi¬ 
zations.  Whereas  Posen  argues  that  the  balance-of-power  theory 
better  explains  the  character  of  doctrine,  this  study  explores  or¬ 
ganizational  dysfunction  in  the  national  security  apparatus.  In 
general,  Posen  finds  that  organizational  theory  predicts  offen¬ 
sive,  disintegrated,  and  military  doctrines,  as  organizational  fac¬ 
tors  tend  to  work  against  integrated  grand  strategies.19  Organi¬ 
zation  theory  predicts  that  militaries  frequently  will  behave  in 
ways  that  are  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  state.20 
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Disengagement  decisions  often  are  in  the  interest  of  the  state 
but  too  often  are  set  aside.  Framing,  a  branch  of  organizational 
theory,  offers  a  much  more  comprehensive  means  by  which  to 
analyze  a  complex  organization  like  the  Department  of  Defense 
or  moreover,  the  national  security  apparatus.  Organizational 
theorists  Lee  Bolman  and  Terrence  Deal  show  the  explanatory 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  framework — to  include  its  in¬ 
ternal  consistency,  comprehensiveness,  and  external  validity — 
in  their  seminal  work,  Reframing  Organizations.21  Framing  is  a 
useful  tool  both  for  explaining  past  events  and  for  predicting 
future  ones  and  thus  should  help  shed  light  on  barriers  that 
prevent  strategic  military  disengagement. 

On  the  military  side,  there  are  mountains  of  documents  out¬ 
lining  tactical  lessons  learned  from  military  operations.  Stan¬ 
dard  operating  procedures,  tactics,  and  a  variety  of  manuals 
and  regulations  have  sprung  from  these  reports.  Similarly,  at 
the  operational  level,  tiger  teams  put  together  similar  lessons- 
learned  documents.  Their  prescriptions  add  to  the  wealth  of  his¬ 
torical  experience  in  the  form  of  doctrine.  A  gap  seems  to  exist  at 
the  national  military-strategic  level  to  ensure  the  NMS  is  appro¬ 
priate  for  the  capabilities  and  limitations  of  the  military  force. 

Thesis  Statement 

This  study  determines  why  the  United  States  has  trouble 
disengaging  military  forces  at  the  appropriate  time.  Put  another 
way,  if  war  is  a  continuation  of  policy  by  other  means,  when 
military  victory  occurs,  disengaging  the  military  follows  as  con¬ 
tinuing  the  national  policy  by  less  violent  means.  Victory  is  the 
desired  end  in  battle.  A  better  state  of  peace  is  the  desired  end 
in  war.  Continuing  advantage  is  the  desired  end  of  strategy. 
The  timely  disengagement  of  military  forces  preserves  maxi¬ 
mum  potential  for  the  military  instrument  of  policy;  therefore, 
disengagement  is  the  best  NMS  in  support  of  expansive  NSS. 

Preview  of  Arguments 

Chapter  2  defines  strategic  military  disengagement  in  the 
historical  context  of  the  so-called  Western  way  of  war.  Disen¬ 
gagement  thus  resides  within  the  concepts  of  war  initiation, 
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historical  means  of  war  fighting,  the  concept  of  victory,  and  war 
resolution.  The  chapter  further  explains  how  the  NMS  flows 
from  the  NSS  and  examines  how  congruence  develops  between 
the  two. 

Chapters  3  and  4  consider  how  US  national  security  strategy 
influences  strategic  military  disengagement  decisions.  More 
specifically,  they  examine  the  supposed  necessary  congruence 
between  NSS  and  its  subordinate  NMS.  An  outline  of  historical 
national  security  strategies  since  World  War  II  relates  to  con¬ 
current  national  military  strategies.  Relevant  conflicts  of  the 
periods  are  used  as  the  lens  to  examine  the  congruence  and 
appropriateness  of  the  NMS  to  NSS.  Chapter  3  covers  the  Cold 
War  period,  while  chapter  4  examines  the  post-Cold  War  New 
World  Order. 

Chapter  5  takes  the  evidence  from  chapters  3  and  4  and 
searches  for  forces  that  prevent  decision  makers  from  consid¬ 
ering,  or  at  least  choosing,  disengagement.  Recognized  flaws  in 
the  US  national  security  apparatus,  which  ultimately  led  to  the 
Goldwater -Nichols  Department  of  Defense  Reorganization  Act, 
are  used  to  frame  the  issue  of  disengagement  in  organizational 
terms  less  obvious — but  ultimately  more  enlightening — than 
those  typical  of  bureaucratic  reform  panels  and  commissions. 
The  chapter  posits  barriers  to  disengagement  in  the  US  na¬ 
tional  security  apparatus  to  determine  if  such  weaknesses  pre¬ 
vent  correctly  linking  the  national  security  strategy  to  the  na¬ 
tional  military  strategy. 

Chapter  6  explores  two  macro-level  results  of  the  barriers  to 
disengagement  that  exist  in  the  US  national  security  appara¬ 
tus.  The  chapter  first  lays  out  common  cultural  misperceptions 
in  concepts  and  terminology  that  tend  to  make  disengagement 
difficult.  It  then  posits  several  perceptions  of  strategy  generally 
and  military  force  that  cause  disengagement  to  be  seen  nega¬ 
tively.  The  chapter  also  shows  how  an  overly  optimistic,  exces¬ 
sively  ideological  NSS  can  lead  to  an  NMS  that,  to  maintain 
congruency,  overextends  the  capabilities,  roles,  and  missions 
of  the  armed  forces  as  an  element  of  national  power. 

Chapter  7,  “Conclusion,”  summarizes  key  findings.  This 
study  avoids  prescriptions  but  proposes  implications  for  disen¬ 
gagement  in  the  future. 
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Disengagement  in  Strategy 

The  Western  Way  of  War 

You  can  disengage  from  a  friend  or  ally  by  unilateral 
action.  Disengagement  from  an  enemy  requires  bilateral 
action. 

— Hans  Speier 
Disengagement 

(The  contemporary  American  Way  of  War  seeks)  ...  a 
quick  victory  with  minimal  casualties  on  both  sides.  Its 
hallmarks  are  speed,  maneuver,  flexibility,  and  sur¬ 
prise.  It  is  heavily  reliant  on  precision  firepower,  special 
forces,  and  psychological  operations. 

— Max  Boot 

“The  New  American  Way  of  War” 

This  chapter  defines  strategic  military  disengagement  in  the 
historical  context  of  the  so-called  Western  way  of  war.  Disen¬ 
gagement  is  enveloped  in  the  concepts  of  war  initiation,  his¬ 
torical  means  of  war  fighting,  the  concept  of  victory,  and  war 
resolution.  The  chapter  further  explains  how  the  NMS  flows 
from  the  NSS  and  examines  how  congruence  develops  between 
the  two. 

Disengagement 

The  first  requirement  for  discussing  disengagement  is  to  de¬ 
fine  disengagement.  The  term,  as  used  in  this  study,  is  virtually 
nonexistent  in  the  strategic  literature.  Joint  doctrine  defines 
disengagement  as  “in  arms  control,  a  general  term  for  proposals 
that  would  result  in  the  geographic  separation  of  opposing  non- 
indigenous  forces  without  directly  affecting  indigenous  military 
forces.”1  While  the  concept  is  applicable,  as  removal  of  US  (non- 
indigenous)  forces  is  the  intent,  the  arms  control  caveat  distorts 
the  term.  The  term  appears  in  other  doctrine  publications  but 
usually  to  denote  a  more  tactical  connotation  of  withdrawal  of 
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forces  from  battle  “to  break  off  a  military  action  with  an  en¬ 
emy.”2  In  terms  of  “release  from  an  engagement,  pledge,  or  obli¬ 
gation,”  the  author  believes  disengagement  is  an  overlooked  or 
underappreciated  phase  of  conflict  that  is  tied  up  somewhere  in 
the  ambiguity  of  victory  and  war  termination.3  Its  importance  in 
terms  of  national  security  strategy  is  apparent  in  the  US  history 
of  being  bogged  down  in  unforeseen  long-term  engagements. 

The  joint  definition  of  disengagement  reflects  the  historical 
strategic  literature,  where  disengagement  appears  predomi¬ 
nantly  in  Cold  War  proposals  for  redeployment  of  US  forces, 
primarily  from  Europe.  Contemporary  usage  is  focused  on  such 
counterinsurgency  operations  as  Israeli  disengagement  from 
Palestinian  territories  and  US  disengagement  from  Iraq.  The 
historic  nuclear  and  the  contemporary  counterinsurgency  con¬ 
texts  allude  to  the  concept  of  disengagement  discussed  in  this 
study,  but  they  are  not  complete.  Theoretical  literature  on  the 
concept  of  strategic  military  disengagement  is  lacking. 

The  existing  literature  offers  a  valuable  baseline  from  which 
to  start  discussing  disengagement.  Foremost  among  the  sources 
surveyed  is  a  1958  RAND  study  that  defines  the  following  im¬ 
portant  tenets  of  disengagement: 

1 .  Disengagement  from  an  enemy  requires  bilateral  action. 

2.  Disengagement  can  be  forced  if  the  enemy  lacks  a  credible 
threat. 

3.  Disengagement  decisions  can  be  based  on  present  and 
future  intentions.4 

Written  in  the  nuclear  context,  the  base  tenets  apply  equally 
to  conventional  and  irregular  conflicts.  The  unstated  assump¬ 
tion  is  the  understanding  that  one  always  can  disengage,  pro¬ 
vided  one  does  not  object  to  the  cost.  Given  that,  the  first  tenet 
of  disengagement  is  RAND  analyst  Hans  Speier’s  quote  that 
opened  this  chapter.  Speier  illustrates  his  point  in  post-World 
War  II  Europe,  where  the  United  States  could  have  redeployed 
its  forces  to  the  United  States  without  the  consent  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  France,  or  other  Allies.  The  Allies  tried  to  block  such 
action  with  joint  security  arrangements.  Disengaging  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  on  the  other  hand,  required  assurances  from  the 
Soviet  Union  that  it  would  not  capitalize  on  the  resulting  shift  in 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  Following  this  tenet  of  disen- 
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gagement,  the  United  States  could  have  disengaged  unilaterally 
from  the  Korean  peninsula  in  1953,  but  disengagement  required 
assurances  from  the  North  or  its  sponsors.  The  same  applied  in 
Vietnam  and  applies  today  in  Iraq.  The  United  States  can  leave 
Iraq  with  no  actions  required  of  the  Iraqi  national  government 
but  not  without  assurances  from  the  antigovernment  forces. 

If  the  first  tenet  essentially  asserts  the  old  saw  of  war  that 
the  enemy  gets  a  vote,  then  the  second  tenet  points  out  a  ca¬ 
veat.  The  enemy’s  vote  only  counts  if  it  carries  weight.  Disen¬ 
gagement  can  be  forced  if  the  enemy  lacks  the  strength  to  pose 
a  credible  threat  to  national  interests.  For  example,  the  United 
States  needs  assurances  from  antigovernment  forces  in  Iraq 
because  they  pose  a  credible  threat.  The  same  was  true  of  the 
Soviets  in  Europe  and  the  North  Koreans.  It  was  also  true  of 
the  Vietcong  and  the  North  Vietnamese  Army  for  nearly  a  de¬ 
cade.  The  Vietnam  case  illustrates  that  the  threat  in  absolute 
terms  is  not  what  matters,  but  what  matters  is  its  weight 
against  US  national  interests.  By  1972,  US  interests  had  shifted 
to  the  point  that  the  same  threat  from  North  Vietnam  that  war¬ 
ranted  US  engagement  in  1965  was  no  longer  sufficiently  im¬ 
portant  to  US  interests  to  warrant  remaining  engaged. 

The  Taliban  and  al-Qaeda  in  Afghanistan  represent  these 
first  two  tenets.  The  Taliban  lost  the  strength  to  maintain  gov¬ 
ernment  control  in  December  2001  and  effectively  surrendered 
all  territories.  Al-Qaeda  lost  its  safe  haven.  Yet,  the  United  States 
could  not  disengage  from  the  global  war  on  terror.  The  Taliban 
are  dissatisfied  and  out  of  power,  and  the  terrorists  continue  to 
pose  a  threat.  Thwarting  al-Qaeda  in  Afghanistan  does  not  pre¬ 
clude  meeting  them  again  in  Iraq,  Europe,  or  elsewhere. 

Speier’s  third  tenet  states  that  disengagement  decisions  can 
be  based  on  estimates  of  present  and  future  intentions.  Of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  in  limited  conflicts  where  military  force  is  less 
able  to  produce  decisive  victory,  this  tenet  means  military  dis¬ 
engagement  may  be  appropriate  if  military  power  is  not  the  pri¬ 
mary  element  of  national  power  targeted  by  the  enemy.  George 
Kennan’s  criticism  from  the  1950s  of  the  “over-militarization  of 
thinking  in  the  West”  is  still  argued  today  and  points  to  this 
condition  for  disengagement.5  In  its  simplest  form,  the  third  te¬ 
net  hints  that  with  the  military  instrument  of  power  removed 
from  the  calculus,  diplomatic  and  economic  means  may  be  rea- 
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sonable  if  the  enemy  is  viewed  as  liable  to  abandon  aggressive 
intentions  in  exchange  for  an  acceptable  concession.  Negotia¬ 
tions  can  be  requested  when  escalation  is  the  driving  concern. 

Common  to  the  1958  Cold  War  nuclear  environment  and  to¬ 
day’s  Israel/Palestine  or  US/Iraq  situations  is  one  ultimate 
question:  Are  the  results  of  disengagement  likely  to  be  worse 
than  the  current  policy  and  if  so,  are  they  irreversible?  Can  we 
afford  disengagement  “if  there  is  any  chance  it’s  wrong  or  may 
become  wrong  based  on  disengagement?”6  Leaders  must  an¬ 
swer  this  question  in  terms  of  national  security  strategy.  A 
strategy  emphasizing  military  disengagement,  whenever  rea¬ 
sonable,  leaves  more  credible  military  threats  on  the  table  for 
follow-on  crises,  (emphasis  added)  While  easy  to  say,  disen¬ 
gagement  does  not  just  happen.  It  must  be  planned  as  dili¬ 
gently  as  major  combat  operations  are  planned.  In  the  terms  of 
the  Powell  Doctrine,  “Have  a  clear  political  objective  and  stick 
to  it.  Use  all  the  force  necessary,  and  do  not  apologize  for  going 
in  big  if  that  is  what  it  takes.  Decisive  force  ends  wars  quickly 
and  in  the  long  run  saves  lives.”7  The  implication  is  that  lives 
are  saved  by  winning  quickly  and  exiting  in  accordance  with 
the  strategy  vice  going  in  with  open-ended  objectives. 

Speier  notes  the  importance  of  disengagement  decisions  re¬ 
maining  in  the  realm  of  sound  national  policy  instead  of  relying 
on  public  or  international  opinion.  “It  is  the  fate  of  great  powers 
to  be  criticized  by  lesser  powers  and  it  is  salutary  in  democracy 
to  voice  political  misgivings,”  says  Speier,  “but  foreign  policy 
cannot  be  conducted  as  though  it  were  a  national  or  interna¬ 
tional  popularity  contest.”8  Caspar  W.  Weinberger  and  Colin 
Powell  conflict  with  Speier  in  their  call  for  reasonable  assur¬ 
ance  of  public  support  before  engaging  US  forces.  It  is  the  na¬ 
ture  of  democracies  that  the  people’s  voices  eventually  will  win 
out.  Public  opinion  in  the  United  States  favors  disengagement. 
The  very  essence  of  quagmire  in  the  United  States  is  the  erosion 
of  public  support  in  the  face  of  prolonged  interventions  with 
seemingly  unimportant  or  unattainable  objectives. 

One  final  note  remains  on  what  disengagement  is  not  before 
the  discussion  continues  with  what  it  is.  A  key  misconception  of 
disengagement  assumes  that  it  is  complete.  While  it  is  possible 
to  disengage  completely  in  all  areas  of  national  power,  this  study 
posits  military  disengagement  as  a  means  of  allowing  more  room 
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for  other  elements  of  national  power  to  operate,  while  at  the 
same  time  freeing  the  military  instrument  for  future  needs. 
While  Speier  defined  some  tenets  of  disengagement  nearly  50 
years  ago,  contemporary  literature  deals  with  it  only  obliquely, 
tied  up  somewhere  in  the  discussions  of  victory  and  war  termi¬ 
nation.  Often  disengagement  is  swathed  in  equally  nebulous 
terms  like  end  state,  termination  criteria,  and  exit  strategy. 

Determinants  of  Disengagement 

Clausewitz  famously  entreated  leaders  to  know  what  kind  of 
war  they  are  fighting  before  engaging  in  it.  Not  surprisingly,  the 
vast  majority  of  the  literature  on  warfare  deals  with  why  wars 
start  and  how  they  are  conducted.  Countless  schools  of  thought 
abound  on  these  subjects,  each  with  its  own  typology.  Noted 
British  historian  and  president  emeritus  of  the  International 
Institute  for  Strategic  Studies,  Sir  Michael  Howard,  provided  a 
concise  history  of  European  warfare  that  serves  as  a  jumping- 
off  point  for  the  study  of  American  warfare.  Howard  tracks  Eu¬ 
ropean  war  from  fifth-century-BC  Greece  up  to  the  Cold  War, 
combining  political  science,  sociological,  economic,  and  demo¬ 
graphic  theories.9  Irrespective  of  the  theoretical  base,  however, 
it  seems  logical  that  the  type  of  war  also  affects  the  means  of 
disengaging  forces. 

Victory 

However  wars  start  and  regardless  of  how  they  are  fought, 
each  side  has  a  desired  end  in  mind.  This  end  is  generically  la¬ 
beled  victory.  Victory,  whatever  end  state  it  may  represent,  is  a 
desirable  precondition  for  disengagement  to  occur.  The  litera¬ 
ture  on  war  is  rich  with  assertions  like  Gen  Douglas  MacArthur’s 
that  “in  war  there  is  no  substitute  for  victory.”10  Despite  the 
term’s  wide  use,  little  agreement  exists  on  what  makes  for  vic¬ 
tory,  especially  at  the  strategic  level.  While  MacArthur  was  right 
about  its  use  at  the  tactical  level,  in  strategic  terms  “military 
victory  ...  is  neither  necessary  nor  sufficient  for  people  to  think 
a  leader  has  won.”11  It  is  possible  to  be  seen  as  victorious  de¬ 
spite  losses  along  the  way,  as  would  be  the  argument  for  the 
North  Vietnamese  victory  over  the  United  States.  Likewise,  tacti¬ 
cal  victory  is  not  sufficient,  as  evidenced  by  the  argument  that 
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the  United  States  won  the  battles  in  Vietnam  but  didn’t  achieve 
perceived  victory.  Therefore,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  “victory  in  war 
is  much  larger  and  more  dearly  obtained  than  success  in  mili¬ 
tary  operations.”12 

Most  of  the  literature  on  victory’s  place  in  war  examines  spe¬ 
cific  conflicts,  reconstruction  techniques,  and  nation  building. 
Robert  Mandel  identifies  state-level  deficiencies  in  the  West  and 
system-level  deficiencies  in  the  global  “rules  of  the  game”  that 
impede  achievement  of  meaningful  victory.  He  identifies  spe¬ 
cific  conditions  under  which  strategic  victory  is  likely  to  follow 
military  victory  and  details  the  trade-offs  between  morality  and 
stability  that  achieving  strategic  victory  may  entail.13  One  of  the 
problems  with  defining  victory  is  that  the  desired  political  end 
state  is  usually  identified  in  ambiguous  terms. 

The  concept  of  victory  is  intrinsically  tied  to  any  concept  of 
war.  Clausewitz  claims  that  no  one  should  engage  in  war  with¬ 
out  first  knowing  what  to  gain.  Liddell  Hart  asserts  that  the 
desired  end  should  be  a  better  state  of  peace.  From  this  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  “the  first  aim  in  war  is  to  win,  the  second  is  to  prevent 
defeat,  the  third  is  to  shorten  it,  and  the  fourth  and  the  most 
important,  which  must  never  be  lost  to  sight,  is  to  make  a  just 
and  durable  peace.”14 

Termination  and  a  Better  State  of  Peace 

Whether  or  not  war  leads  to  a  better  state  of  peace  in  political 
and  economic  terms  generally  depends  on  the  aims  going  in 
and  the  scope  of  the  engagement.  Wars  with  limited  aims  and 
low  stakes  might  end  in  stalemate,  when  loss  of  life  and  prop¬ 
erly  are  seen  to  outweigh  potential  gains.  Suits  for  peace  may 
result  in  treaties  that  resolve  territorial  and  other  claims.  When 
a  warring  party  surrenders,  it  may  do  so  conditionally  if  the 
victor  will  negotiate.  Alternatively,  the  victor  may  dictate  terms 
the  vanquished  must  accept  to  prevent  further  harm  to  life  and 
property. 

Two  things  are  true  in  war  termination.  First,  the  linkage  to 
disengagement  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  termination  is  depen¬ 
dent  always  on  agreement  between  the  parties.  Wars  terminate 
in  only  a  handful  of  generic  ways.  As  the  reasons  for — and 
means  of — fighting  wars  has  varied  throughout  history,  and  so 
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have  the  means  of  war  termination.  The  least  complicated  and 
yet  likely  the  harshest  means  is  by  capitulation,  where  one 
party  unilaterally  recognizes  its  inability  to  continue  military 
action.  This  is  the  basis  of  unconditional  surrender,  and  in  its 
extreme  form,  it  can  include  annihilation  of  the  vanquished. 
When  intentions  are  less  severe  and  a  consensus  can  be 
reached,  peace  treaties  typically  leap  to  mind  as  the  classic 
means.  By  one  count,  however,  only  137  of  the  311  wars  that 
took  place  from  1480  to  1970  ended  with  a  formal  treaty.  Other 
means  include  a  cease-fire  and  an  armistice;  the  former  con¬ 
noting  a  stop  to  hostilities  and  the  latter  being  a  temporary 
cessation  of  hostilities  to  facilitate  negotiations.15  Regardless  of 
the  manner  in  which  a  war  ends,  the  vanquished  adversary 
always  has  a  vote.  An  invader  can  leave  after  plundering  only  if 
the  vanquished  state  chooses  not  to  continue  to  fight.  Annexa¬ 
tion  must  be  accepted  by  the  population,  if  the  invader  wishes 
to  disengage  military  forces.  Willingness  to  exterminate  the 
population  is  the  case  that  nullifies  the  others. 

According  to  G.  John  Ikenberry,  the  second  truism  of  war 
termination  holds  that  “states  rarely  finish  wars  for  the  same 
reasons  they  start  them.”16  This  is  a  particularly  poignant  point 
in  America’s  current  situation  in  Iraq.  Once  a  decision  to  in¬ 
vade  is  made,  bargaining  begins  toward  acceptable  terms  for 
ending  hostilities. 

How  the  factions  finish  wars  is  at  least  partly  determined  by 
the  desired  better  state  of  peace  of  the  victor.  Disengagement 
decisions  are  affected  by  how  the  victor  goes  about  implement¬ 
ing  that  state  of  peace  after  victory.  Ikenberry  examines  this 
point  in  his  aptly  titled  After  Victory.  He  believes  victors  gener¬ 
ally  follow  one  of  three  paths  in  exercising  the  power  that  vic¬ 
tory  bestows  on  them.  The  first  path  is  domination,  where  the 
victor  controls  all  decisions  relative  to  postwar  conflicts.  The 
second,  abandonment,  occurs  once  the  enemy  is  vanquished 
and  the  victor  takes  no  interest  in  the  postwar  situation  and 
returns  home.  The  third,  the  most  complicated,  is  transforma¬ 
tion.  In  this  case,  the  victor  tries  to  establish  a  durable  state  of 
peace  among  all  the  players.  This  delicate  middle  ground  re¬ 
quires  “convincing  the  weaker/ defeated  states  it  will  not  pur¬ 
sue  the  other  two  options.”17  The  Peace  of  Westphalia,  which 
ended  the  Thirty  Years’  War  in  1648,  was  an  early  effort  at 
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transformation.  The  peace  focused  on  the  separation  and  dis¬ 
persion  of  state  and  clerical  power  to  prevent  future  wars.18 
Such  transformational  approaches  to  the  better  state  of  peace 
matured  and  set  the  stage  for  the  emergence  of  the  United 
States  as  a  world  power  after  World  War  II. 

The  post-World  War  II  security  climate  led  shortly  into  the 
Cold  War.  The  ominous  specter  of  this  new  form  of  total  global 
war,  nuclear  war,  limited  conflict.  As  in  earlier  centuries,  this 
form  of  engagement  was  costly.  Instead,  European  powers 
faced  conventional  revolutionary  wars  in  their  colonies.19  Long¬ 
standing  military  conflicts  are  now  played  out  in  the  context  of 
nuclear  deterrence  and  the  superpower  ideological  standoff. 
America  attempted  to  transform  its  new  superpower  status  into 
a  lasting  peaceful  order  in  Europe.  America  tried  to  lock  others 
into  institutions  while  leaving  itself  unencumbered.  Institu¬ 
tions  like  the  United  Nations  (UN)  and  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  eventually  limited  US  exercise  of  its  hegemonic 
powers.  The  United  States  risked  unwanted  entanglement,  and 
the  weaker  powers  risked  domination.20 

Where  historically  US  forces  would  disengage  and  demobilize 
after  foreign  expeditions,  there  appeared  a  need  to  maintain  a 
forward  military  presence  to  deter  the  spread  of  global  commu¬ 
nism.  Traditional  roles  of  US  military  forces  abroad  changed  as 
continuous  presence  led  to  military  forces  taking  on  roles  be¬ 
yond  combat.  Incongruence  developed  between  the  NSS  end  of 
nuclear  deterrence  and  the  military  means.  Presence  led  to  the 
military  instrument  being  used  for  diplomatic,  economic,  and 
informational  ends. 

By  contrast,  post-Cold  War  America  apparently  faced  minor 
threats,  not  existential  ones  like  the  nationalist  ideologies  that 
led  to  the  world  wars  and  the  Cold  War.  Though  the  world 
lacked  a  monolithic,  unifying  threat,  affairs  remained  chaotic. 
The  US  military — along  with  other  Western  nations  and  often 
under  the  auspices  of  the  UN — became  increasingly  occupied 
with  military  operations  other  than  war.  Such  limited  liability 
operations  emerged  as  the  standard  for  acceptable  superpower 
conflict  under  the  Cold  War  construct.  With  peace  dividend 
budgets,  the  military  had  incentives  to  take  on  “anything  from 
delivering  babies  to  delivering  nuclear  weapons.”21  Table  1 
shows  the  congruence  in  national  strategy. 
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Table  1.  Congruence  in  national  strategy 


National  Security 

Strategy 

National  Military 
Strategy 

Congruence 

Effectiveness 

Pre-WW  II  Isolationism 

Garrison 

High 

High 

Cold-War  Communist 
Containment 

Deterrence 

Forward  Presence 

High 

Mixed 

New  World  Order 
Engagement 

Engagement 

Expeditionary 

High 

Low 

Source:  Author’s  original  conceptualization  in  discussion  with  Dr.  Stephen  Chiabotti,  SAASS,  Feb¬ 
ruary  2007. 


The  Strategy  Hierarchy 

History  positions  disengagement  conceptually  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  Western  way  of  war.  By  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the 
Western  way  had  arguably  morphed  into  the  American  way  of 
war.  The  US  government’s  view  of  national  security  was  forever 
changed  by  its  emergent  superpower  role.  Drastic  changes  were 
made  to  the  national  security  apparatus  in  the  aftermath  of 
World  War  II  to  include  the  establishment  of  the  National  Secu¬ 
rity  Council  (NSC),  the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  over  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  newly  created  Air  Force;  and  the  creation  of 
the  nation’s  first  permanent  national  intelligence  community.22 

The  president  defines  the  country’s  grand  strategy.  This  NSS 
identifies  the  nation’s  foreign  policy  interests  and  the  threats 
posed  to  them  and  outlines  how  the  president  aims  to  deal  with 
those  threats.  The  strategy  indicates  the  president’s  preferred 
balance  of  the  instruments  of  national  power — diplomatic,  in¬ 
formation,  military,  and  economic. 

The  DOD  issues  a  national  defense  strategy  (NDS)  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  president’s  NSS.  The  NDS  outlines  the  department’s 
perception  of  its  role  in  the  NSS  and  how  it  intends  to  deal  with 
likely  challenges  within  the  context  of  the  NSS.  The  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  (JCS)  devise  an  NMS.  This,  in  B.  H.  Liddell  Hart’s  words, 
is  “policy  in  execution.”23 

The  NMS  advises  the  secretary  of  defense,  the  president,  and 
the  NSC  on  the  strategic  direction  of  the  armed  forces.  Unlike 
the  NSS  and  the  NDS,  the  NMS  is  a  standing  document  that  is 
changed  when  needed.  To  offer  some  strategic  stability  for  fi¬ 
nancial  planning,  the  NMS  applies  to  program  years  from  two 
to  eight  years  in  the  future.  It  summarizes  the  global  strategic 
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setting,  recommends  military  foundations  and  strategic  prin¬ 
ciples  to  support  national  security  objectives,  and  provides  a 
strategy  and  force  levels  that  conform  to  provided  fiscal  guid¬ 
ance.24  This  inherent  disconnect  between  NSS  and  NMS  pro¬ 
cesses  is  worth  noting,  because  it  points  to  the  organizational 
factors  that  noted  security  affairs  expert  Barry  Posen  asserts 
“work  against  integrated  strategies.”  The  NSS  can  ebb  and  flow 
with  changes  of  administration,  where  military  strategy  is  seen 
as  more  enduring.25 

As  mentioned  previously,  military  leaders  recognize  the  need 
for  disengagement,  and  the  concept  is  addressed  in  the  2004 
NMS.  That  the  strategy  has  not  thoroughly  considered  details 
of  disengagement,  however,  is  apparent.  The  discussion  of  dis¬ 
engagement  consists  of  one  shallow  paragraph,  as  follows: 

Disengagement.  While  the  force-planning  construct  assumes  that  the 
United  States  will  disengage  from  some  contingencies  when  faced  with  a 
second  overlapping  campaign,  there  may  be  some  lesser  contingencies 
that  the  United  States  is  unwilling  or  unable  to  terminate  quickly.  There 
may  be  forces  conducting  long-term  stability  operations  to  reestablish 
favorable  post-conflict  security  conditions  from  which  the  United  States 
cannot  disengage.  Under  such  circumstance  some  important  capabili¬ 
ties  may  not  be  readily  available  at  the  outset  of  a  subsequent  conflict. 
Combatant  commanders  must  consider  this  possibility  when  preparing 
to  undertake  operations,  as  many  of  the  same  capabilities  critical  to 
campaigns  are  required  to  conduct  lesser  contingency  operations.26 

The  passive  tone  of  the  paragraph  indicates  that  disengage¬ 
ment  decisions  are  distasteful  and  under  the  control  of  others. 

Disengagement  in  Doctrine 

According  to  Posen,  “Military  doctrine  includes  the  preferred 
mode  of  a  group  of  services,  a  single  service,  or  a  subservice  for 
fighting  wars.  It  reflects  the  judgments  of  professional  military 
officers,  and  to  a  lesser  but  important  extent  civilian  leaders, 
about  what  is  and  is  not  militarily  possible  and  necessary.”27 
National  military  strategy  is  the  highest,  most  general  state¬ 
ment  of  military  doctrine.  When  the  NMS  is  not  published,  and 
even  in  spite  of  what  is  published,  the  NMS  can  be  discovered 
in  force  structure,  organization,  and  weapons  systems  choices.28 
The  JCS  establishes  joint  war -fighting  doctrine  in  the  form  of 
joint  publications.  War -termination  conditions  and  end-state 
objectives  are  discussed  in  Joint  Publication  (JP)  3-0,  Doctrine 
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for  Joint  Operations.  It  is  the  closest  joint  doctrine  approaches 
the  concept  of  strategic  disengagement.  As  a  component  of 
strategy,  JP  3-0  insists  joint  force  commanders  “must  know 
how  the  NCA  [National  Command  Authority]  intends  to  termi¬ 
nate  the  operation  and  ensure  its  outcomes  endure,  and  then 
determine  how  to  implement  that  strategic  design  at  the  opera¬ 
tional  level.”29  Joint  operations  doctrine  recognizes  that  termi¬ 
nation  design  is  driven  in  part  by  the  nature  of  war  itself.  Wars 
over  territorial  disputes  or  economic  advantage  tend  to  be  inter¬ 
est  based  and  to  lend  themselves  to  negotiation,  persuasion, 
and  coercion.  Wars  fought  in  the  name  of  ideology,  ethnicity,  or 
religious  or  cultural  primacy  tend  to  be  value  based  and  often 
reflect  demands  that  are  seldom  negotiable.  However,  some  wars 
are  fought  over  both  value-  and  interest-based  differences. 

One  critique  from  the  global  war  on  terror  and,  more  specifi¬ 
cally,  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom,  is  that  the  phases  of  joint  op¬ 
erations  outlined  in  JP  3-0  do  not  comprehensively  reflect  the 
types  of  operations  conducted  by  military  forces.  Therefore,  the 
2006  edition  of  JP  3-0  expands  the  phasing  model  to  six  phases. 
Table  2  compares  the  phases. 


Table  2.  Evolution  of  joint  operations  phasing  model 


Joint  Pub  3-0,  10  Sep  2001 

Joint  Pub  3-0,  17  Sep  2006 

0:  Shape 

1:  Deter/Engage 

1:  Deter 

II:  Seize  Initiative 

II:  Seize  Initiative 

III:  Decisive  Operations 

III:  Dominate 

IV:  Transition 

IV:  Stabilize 

V:  Enable,  Civil  Authority 

Sources :  US  Department  of  Defense,  JP  3-0,  Doctrine  for  Joint  Operations  (Washington,  DC:  US 
Government  Printing  Office,  10  September  2001  and  17  September  2006  editions). 


Note  that  the  2001  version  includes  an  explicit  engagement 
phase  no  longer  present  in  the  2006  version.  This  certainly  does 
not  suggest  a  need  to  plan  for  disengagement.  More  to  the  point, 
neither  the  2001  edition  nor  the  2006  edition  includes  military 
disengagement  as  a  phase  or  as  a  criterion  for  another  phase. 
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As  alluded  to  in  defining  disengagement,  failing  to  explicitly  in¬ 
clude  disengagement  in  operations  phasing  fosters  the  current 
murkiness  in  defining  what  is  and  is  not  a  military  role. 

If  the  2006  publication  is  an  improvement,  it  is  in  the  buildup 
to  military  operations.  Phase  0,  shaping  operations,  involves 
less  of  the  military  instrument  of  power  relative  to  the  other 
instruments.  Phase  I  represents  an  increase  in  military  involve¬ 
ment,  if  the  threat  of  military  force  is  the  deterrent  agent.  By 
phase  II,  in  either  version,  military  forces  are  engaged,  and  the 
military  instrument  of  power  is  likely  predominant.  Neither  ver¬ 
sion  touches  on  the  key  point  of  disengagement,  which  involves 
ratcheting  the  military  instrument  back  to  bring  other  instru¬ 
ments  back  to  the  fore. 

Unfortunately,  while  joint  doctrine  acknowledges  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  termination  conditions  and  end-state  objectives,  doc¬ 
trine  is  too  far  down  the  strategy  hierarchy  to  bridge  strategy  to 
operational  design  and  art.  Joint  force  commanders  at  the  op¬ 
erational  level  of  war  depend  on  clear  guidance  from  above  to 
plan  and  execute  military  operations.  If  a  strategic  link  is  miss¬ 
ing,  it  must  be  between  the  NSS  and  the  NMS. 

Conclusion 

Strategic  disengagement  of  military  forces  falls  somewhere  in 
the  course  of  victory  and  war  termination.  The  challenge  for 
this  study  is  to  find  its  place  in  American  foreign  policy.  The  US 
military  tradition  has  its  roots  in  what  Victor  Davis  Hanson, 
classic  historian  and  senior  fellow  at  the  Hoover  Institute,  terms 
“the  Western  way  of  war.”30  This  way  of  thinking  about  and  con¬ 
ducting  war  is  rooted  in  ancient  Greek  culture.  In  Hanson’s 
view,  this  Greek  invention  is  the  historical  root  of  the  Powell 
Doctrine.  Just  as  modern  liberal  democracy  sprang  from  Greek 
ideals,  both  the  Western  way  of  war  and  the  Powell  Doctrine 
aim  for  “an  unequivocal,  instant  resolution  to  dispute.”31 

When  viewed  through  such  a  wide  historical  lens,  the  tactical 
disengagement  of  military  forces  after  victory  on  the  battlefield 
has  not  always  been  relevant  or  necessary.  First,  war  did  not 
occur  on  a  total,  strategic  scale  until  the  late  eighteenth  century 
saw  the  confluence  of  popular  conflicts  between  nation-states 
with  large,  professional  standing  armies.  Even  then,  nation- 
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states  kept  these  large  armies  abroad  to  aid  their  quest  to  ex¬ 
pand  empires  and  annex  lands  by  mainly  staying  away. 

Second,  for  a  nation  to  release  itself  from  a  military  obliga¬ 
tion,  there  must  be  some  other  interest  at  play.  With  large- 
scale,  nation-state  wars,  interest  in  disengagement  is  driven  by 
quagmires  or  an  overextension  of  the  means  to  an  overly  ambi¬ 
tious,  if  not  unattainable,  end.  Quagmire  is  a  prejudicial  label 
applied  to  long-term  involvement  in  the  face  of  diminishing 
public  support.  Overextension  generally  involves  more  tasks 
than  force  structure  or  capabilities  allow,  or  alternatively,  it 
creates  the  existence  of  higher -priority  crises. 

Quagmires  and  overextension  are  the  modern  problems  that 
make  disengagement  relevant.  Sir  Michael  Howard’s  account  of 
European  warfare  suggests  these  factors  became  truly  impor¬ 
tant  with  the  emergence  of  populist  national  wars  fought  by 
professional  armies.  While  American  independence  aligns  itself 
with  this  period,  the  modern  American  problem  with  disen¬ 
gagement  is  best  studied  in  the  American  superpower  years 
since  World  War  II. 
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Chapter  3 


Disengagement  in  the  Cold  War 


U.S.  strategic  thought  is  really  a  product  of  World  War  II 
and  the  post-war  world.  For  most  of  American  history, 
the  U.S.  military  did  not  need  to  formulate  grand  strategy. 
Since  World  War  II,  much  work  has  been  done  on  nuclear 
strategy  and  policy,  but  conventional  strategy  and  policy 
have  suffered  from  inadequate  attention. 

— Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  Staff  Report 
Defense  Organization:  The  Need  for  Change 

This  chapter  considers  how  strategic  military  disengagement 
decisions  are  influenced  by  US  national  security  strategy.  Spe¬ 
cifically,  it  examines  the  supposed  necessary  congruence  be¬ 
tween  the  NSS  and  its  subordinate  national  military  strategy. 
Historical  national  security  strategies  of  the  Cold  War  (1945-90) 
are  outlined  and  related  to  their  concurrent  national  military 
strategies.  Relevant  conflicts  of  the  period  are  used  to  examine 
the  congruence  and  appropriateness  of  the  NMS  to  the  NSS. 

Organization  is  based  on  presidencies.  For  each  presidential 
administration,  the  defining  NSS  and  NMS  are  briefly  explained. 
Relevant,  though  not  necessarily  all  inclusive,  conflicts  are  used 
as  minicases  and  focus  on  opportunities  that  existed  for  strate¬ 
gic  military  disengagement,  including  when  and  how  the  United 
States  tried  to  disengage  and  how  various  attempts  fared. 

The  Cold  War 

The  context  of  the  conflicts  is  critical;  so,  some  background 
is  necessary.  The  range  and  depth  of  review  vary  by  conflict, 
but  basic  points  for  consideration  include  the  type  and  basis  of 
the  conflict,  how  it  started,  and  how  it  was  fought.  When  rele¬ 
vant,  the  analysis  may  consider  how  the  United  States  became 
engaged  and  the  order  and  pace  at  which  ground,  air,  and  na¬ 
val  forces  were  committed. 

In  examining  disengagement,  this  study  examines  whether 
termination  criteria  and  end-state  objectives  were  met,  the  ul- 
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timate  terms  of  disengagement,  and  whether  the  operation  was 
deemed  a  victory.  Providing  policy  makers  with  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  what  has  and  has  not  worked  historically  may  help  de¬ 
termine  future  decisions. 

With  varying  degrees  of  coherency,  presidential  policies  re¬ 
flect  the  NSS.  Some  noteworthy  strategies,  whether  due  to  the 
events  of  the  day  or  the  personality  of  the  president,  are  known 
as  the  president’s  doctrine  (i.e.,  Monroe  Doctrine,  Truman  Doc¬ 
trine).  For  analysis,  the  years  of  US  national  strategy  since 
World  War  II  are  further  divided  into  the  Cold  War  and  post- 
Cold  War  eras. 

Distinguished  national  security  scholar  Robert  Art  groups 
US  grand  strategic  options  generically  into  seven  approaches 
(fig.  1).  He  discusses  the  approaches  in  a  contemporary  context, 
but  this  study  uses  the  taxonomy  for  historical  US  national 
security  strategies.  First  is  isolationism,  representing  the  low¬ 
est  level  of  international  engagement.  Military  disengagement 
aims  for  the  absolute.  Second  on  the  continuum  is  cooperative 
security,  whereby  limiting  other  states’  offensive  capabilities  re¬ 
duces  the  occurrence  of  war.  Third  is  regional  collective  secu¬ 
rity,  where  international  engagement  is  increased  but  is  focused 
closely  on  the  primary  sphere  of  US  interests-Europe.  Strategic 
military  disengagement  is  not  a  major  factor  because  it  coun¬ 
ters  the  soft-power  priorities  of  forward  presence  in  allied  coun¬ 
tries  and  because  of  the  limited  breadth  of  deployments. 

Deployments  expand  as  the  NSS  arrives  at  containment,  the 
fourth  option,  though  breadth  of  deployment  is  still  partly  de¬ 
termined  by  the  nature  of  the  enemy.  This  realm,  holding  the 
line  against  aggressor  states,  defined  US  national  security 


Isolationism  Containment  Dominion 

Cooperative  Regional  Selective  Global 

Security  Collective  Security  Engagement  Collective  Security 

US  National  Security  Strategy  Options 


Pre-WWII  Cold  War  New  World  Order  Post-9/11 

Figure  1.  Possible  approaches  to  US  grand  strategy.  (Reprinted  from 
Robert  J.  Art,  A  Grand  Strategy  for  America  (Ithaca,  NY:  Cornell  University 
Press,  2003).  Figure  is  this  author’s  interpretation  of  Dr.  Art’s  discussion.  Any 
inaccuracy  in  the  depiction  is  unintentional. 
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strategy  in  the  Cold  War.  The  breadth  was  large,  as  the  enemy 
was  global  communism.  Large,  standing  armies  became  a  re¬ 
quirement,  and  disengagement  was  still  contrary  to  the  em¬ 
phasis  on  forward  presence  for  the  maintenance  of  a  timely 
and  credible  threat  of  counterintervention.  The  fifth  option,  se¬ 
lective  engagement,  intervenes  only  in  those  conflicts  that  pose 
a  threat  to  the  country’s  long-term  interests.  Depending  on  the 
nature  of  the  threat,  this  strategy  may  be  more  or  less  expan¬ 
sive  than  containment.  When  this  option  is  more  expansive, 
strategic  military  disengagement  becomes  increasingly  impor¬ 
tant,  as  long-term  interventions  constrain  the  president’s  abil¬ 
ity  to  choose  to  intervene  in  concurrent  crises.  The  criticality  of 
disengagement  continues  to  grow  across  the  rest  of  the  con¬ 
tinuum  for  the  same  reasons.  Under  a  strategy  of  global  collec¬ 
tive  security,  the  sixth  option,  the  United  States  and  its  allies 
attempt  to  keep  the  peace  everywhere;  so,  timely  disengagement 
of  military  force  is  crucial.  The  seventh  and  final  option,  do¬ 
minion,  is  as  unrealistic  extreme  as  is  isolation.  Forcibly  trying 
to  remake  the  world  in  America’s  own  image  suggests  a  reach 
into  imperialism  that  none  but  the  most  hard-core  zealots  would 
recommend  or  would  accuse  the  United  States  of  attempting.1 

Containment,  Deterrence,  and  Counterintervention 

Since  World  War  II,  denoting  US  presidents’  national  security 
strategies  as  doctrines  has  become  standard  practice.  Pres. 
Harry  S.  Truman  formally  issued  the  Truman  Doctrine  in  a 
speech  to  Congress  on  12  March  1947.  Codified  in  National  Se¬ 
curity  Council  68,  Truman’s  speech  committed  the  United  States 
to  freedom  worldwide  and  set  the  basis  for  US  national  security 
strategy  for  the  duration  of  the  Cold  War.  His  so-called  contain¬ 
ment  order  rallied  Americans  to  the  new  struggle  against  the 
perils  of  world  communism.2  The  Truman  Doctrine  set  the  ori¬ 
entation  on  which  the  bureaucratic  and  military  organizations 
that  make  up  the  US  national  security  apparatus  were  built.3 

Harry  Truman:  Containment  and  Deterrence 

The  NMS  under  Truman  was  dominated  by  nuclear  deter¬ 
rence,  as  was  true  throughout  the  Cold  War.  The  conventional 
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component  was  characterized  by  the  perception  that  the  Soviets 
or  Chinese  communists  would  subsume  their  weak  neighbors, 
thus  requiring  a  tough  US  counterintervention  stance.4  Table  3 
outlines  the  evolution  of  the  NSS  and  the  NMS  since  World  War  II. 

The  hallmark  military  conflict  of  the  Truman  administration 
was  the  Korean  War.  If  disengagement  is  about  releasing  one¬ 
self  from  a  commitment,  that  commitment  to  Korea  was  made 
in  the  Cairo  Declaration  of  1943.  The  United  States,  the  United 


Table  3.  US  strategies  and  conflicts  since  World  War  II 


President 

NSS 

NMS 

Conflicts 

Truman 

Containment 

Deterrence 

Korea 

Eisenhower 

New  Look 
Containment 

Deterrence 

Korea 

Vietnam 

Kennedy 

Containment  and 
Reversal 

Deterrence 

Flexible  Response 

Cuban  missile  crisis 
Vietnam 

Johnson 

Containment 

Deterrence 

Vietnam 

Nixon 

Containment 

Detente 

Deterrence 

Vietnam 

Carter 

Containment 

Deterrence 

Iran 

Reagan 

Containment 

Rollback 

Deterrence 

Lebanon 

Grenada 

Libya 

Iran 

GHW  Bush 

Multilateral 

Engagement 

Deter  and  Defeat 

Panama 

Iraq 

Clinton 

Engagement  and 
Enlargement 

Flexible  and 

Selective 

Engagement 

Somalia 

Bosnia 

Kosovo 

Korea 

Iraq 

Sudan/ 

Afghanistan 

GW  Bush 

Preemption 

Preemption 

GWOT 

Afghanistan 

Iraq 

Source:  Author’s  original  conceptualization. 
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Kingdom,  and  China  committed  to  a  free  and  independent  Ko¬ 
rea,  which  was  at  the  time  under  Japanese  occupation.  This 
commitment  was  reaffirmed  on  26  July  1945  at  the  Potsdam 
Conference.5  Korea  never  was  officially  divided  through  diplo¬ 
matic  conferences  as  was  Germany,  though  some  reports  have 
Pres.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  Soviet  premier  Joseph  Stalin 
informally  making  such  an  arrangement  at  Potsdam.  This  rea¬ 
soning  casts  the  Moscow  Conference  in  December  1945  as  ce¬ 
menting  Stalin’s  understanding  that  the  Soviets  would  control 
Korea  north  of  the  38th  parallel.6  Most  evidence  suggests  the 
decision  was  pragmatic,  however,  as  the  Soviets  already  had 
forces  in  Korea  to  accept  Japan’s  surrender,  and  the  United 
States  did  not.  Essentially,  viewing  possession  as  nine-tenths 
of  the  law,  the  Soviets  chose  to  view  their  38th  parallel  occupa¬ 
tion  line  as  a  de  facto  military  delimitation.7 

The  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  China  proceeded 
toward  Korean  independence,  under  auspices  of  the  UN.  The 
Soviets  rejected  UN  jurisdiction,  arguing  the  UN  had  no  say  in 
the  conclusion  of  peace  treaties.  After  elections  were  held,  the 
government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  was  established  on  15 
August  1948  and  was  validated  by  the  UN  in  December  1948. 
A  UN  General  Assembly  resolution,  issued  12  December  1948, 
recommended  occupation  forces  be  withdrawn  from  Korea  “as 
early  as  practicable.”8  The  Soviets  announced  their  complete 
withdrawal  in  December  1948,  but  they  never  allowed  inde¬ 
pendent  confirmation.  The  UN  confirmed  that  the  United 
States  completed  the  withdrawal  of  its  occupation  forces  on  29 
June  1949. 9 

The  prompt  and  successful  disengagement  of  US  forces  from 
Korea,  just  as  the  occupation  agreement,  was  pragmatic.  Con¬ 
gress  viewed  the  containment  era  as  one  of  weapons,  specifi¬ 
cally  nuclear  weapons,  and  not  personnel.  Because  of  drasti¬ 
cally  dwindling  budgets,  by  1947,  the  JCS  had  officially  deemed 
Korea  not  of  vital  interest  to  national  security.  This  was  echoed 
by  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson  in  a  January  1950  speech 
in  which  he  pointedly  left  Korea  out  of  the  US  defense  perimeter 
in  the  Far  East.10 

Thus,  the  disengagement  of  US  military  forces  may  be  viewed 
as  the  removal  of  a  deterrent  to  North  Korea’s  intent  to  unify 
the  peninsula  by  force.  This  end  state  was  shared  by  South 
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Korea  and  the  UN,  though  by  disengaging  foreign  military 
forces,  the  UN  hoped  to  achieve  the  end  of  unification  through 
diplomatic  means.  Throughout  1949,  the  United  Nations  Com¬ 
mission  on  Korea  repeatedly  tried  to  get  the  Soviets  to  honor 
the  terms  of  the  joint  US- Soviet  commission,  per  the  Moscow 
Conference,  but  to  no  avail.  The  commission  noted  dangerous 
trends  in  the  security  arrangement  that  could  not  be  eased  as 
long  as  the  Soviets  resisted  UN  efforts  to  confirm  the  withdrawal 
of  Soviet  forces  from  the  North.11 

With  US  forces  disengaged  and  border  conflicts  becoming 
more  acute,  the  tipping  point  appeared  in  the  South’s  May  1950 
national  assembly  elections.  The  85  percent  turnover  rate  of 
incumbent  delegates  exposed  the  Republic  of  Korea’s  govern¬ 
ment  as  illegitimate  and  vulnerable.  On  20  June  1950,  the 
Democratic  People’s  Republic  of  Korea  government  issued  a 
call  for  a  unified  election — without  UN  involvement. 12  The  first 
report  of  a  breach  of  the  peace  came  five  days  later  on  25  June 
1950.  The  objectives  stated  in  the  subsequent  UN  Security 
Council  resolution  included  the  immediate  cessation  of  hostili¬ 
ties  and  the  withdrawal  of  North  Korean  armed  forces  to  the 
38th  parallel.13 

America’s  first  successful  strategic  military  disengagement 
was  thus  reversed  on  27  June  1950,  when  President  Truman 
ordered  US  air  and  sea  forces  to  “cover  and  support”  Korean 
government  troops.14  Two  days  later,  American  ground  forces 
were  added  to  the  order.15  Telling  of  the  rationale  for  reengaging 
in  Korea,  only  the  introductory  paragraph  of  President  Truman’s 
statement  dealt  with  Korea.  The  remaining  three-quarters  ad¬ 
dressed  the  threat  of  global  communism  to  Formosa  (Taiwan) 
and  the  Philippines  and  the  “acceleration  ...  of  military  assis¬ 
tance  to  the  forces  of  France  and  the  Associated  States  in  Indo¬ 
china  and  the  dispatch  of  a  military  mission.”16 

Noted  Stanford  international  relations  scholar  Alexander 
George  questioned  the  effect  of  engaging  ground  forces  so 
quickly.  He  wondered  in  retrospect  if  air  and  naval  forces  were 
enough  to  offset  the  threat  while  avoiding  the  “irreversible  com¬ 
mitment”  inherent  in  ground-force  action.  In  his  view,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  which  types  of  force  were  used  is  important  because  “the 
character  and  development  of  the  Korean  War  were  determined 
to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  decision  to  use  US  ground  forces 
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to  stem  the  advancing  North  Koreans  and,  eventually,  to  roll 
them  back.”17  Apparently,  such  alternatives  were  not  consid¬ 
ered,  despite  the  traditional  military  view  that  “ground  forces 
should  not  become  involved  in  a  war  on  the  Asian  continent.”18 

The  second  engagement  in  Korea  shows  that  having  an  end 
state  in  mind  is  not  the  same  as  planning  for  disengagement. 
The  US  military  intervention  seemed  successful  after  the  land¬ 
ing  at  Inchon.  Allied  forces  had  a  clear  end  state  of  restoring 
the  status  quo  ante:  the  38th  parallel  would  be  restored  as  the 
border  between  North  and  South  Korea.  Clearly,  concisely,  and 
militarily  achievable,  this  end  state  presented  itself  by  the  end 
of  September  1950. 

Then,  on  1  October  1950,  in  perhaps  the  classic  example  of 
overextension  in  the  face  of  military  success,  Gen  Douglas 
MacArthur  decided  to  extend  his  mission  from  the  UN  mandate 
to  push  the  overwhelmed  and  retreating  North  Korean  Peoples 
Army  all  the  way  to  the  Yalu  River.  He  wanted  to  use  his  mili¬ 
tary  means  to  solve  the  political  problem  of  reunifying  the  Ko¬ 
rean  peninsula.19  Unification  was  no  longer  the  objective,  but 
operations  were  driving  national  and  international  objectives. 
On  7  October,  the  UN  General  Assembly  issued  a  new  resolu¬ 
tion  expanding  the  objectives  in  Korea,  which  included  stability 
throughout  Korea  and  UN- sanctioned  elections  for  a  unified 
Korea.20  The  first  was  a  daunting  military  task.  The  second  was 
impossible  through  military  means  alone. 

After  reaching  the  Yalu  River  in  November  1950,  UN  forces 
were  compelled  to  retreat  because  of  China’s  entry  into  the 
conflict.  MacArthur  again  pressed  both  publicly  and  politically 
for  expansion  of  the  conflict,  and  President  Truman  relieved 
him  of  command.  When  MacArthur  stated  “there  is  no  substi¬ 
tute  for  victory,”  Truman  responded  with  the  new  military  ob¬ 
jectives  “to  repel  attack  and  to  restore  peace.”21 

Before  MacArthur  forfeited  disengagement  with  his  push 
north  of  the  38th  parallel,  clear  military  victory,  according  to 
the  original  objective,  was  achieved.  Without  venturing  too  far 
into  the  counter  factual,  it  is  not  absurd  to  speculate  there  also 
was  a  real  chance  at  a  World  War  I-style  negotiated  peace, 
where  US  allies  in  Asia  and  Europe  would  have  found  assur¬ 
ance  that  collective  security  was  indeed  meaningful  and  where 
up  to  80  percent  of  US  casualties  would  have  been  avoided.22 
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Instead,  by  overreaching  the  original  end  state,  the  allies  drew 
China  into  the  war  and  wasted  two  more  years  and  thousands 
of  lives  to  recover  to  the  point  of  departure.23 

After  avoiding  being  pushed  off  the  peninsula  by  the  Chinese, 
the  United  States  saw  the  next  opportunity  for  disengagement 
with  a  semblance  of  victory  in  March  1951,  when  allied  forces 
again  had  pushed  Chinese  and  North  Korean  forces  back  to  the 
38th  parallel.  Now,  officials  in  Washington  opted  to  call  for  a 
cease-fire,  hoping  to  reach  an  acceptable  settlement  near  the 
June  1950  status  quo.  Unfortunately,  General  MacArthur,  again 
operating  under  his  exceptional  view  of  the  role  of  a  theater 
commander,  publicly  demanded  a  cease-fire  quite  different  from 
the  proposal  being  coordinated  in  Washington.  Washington  had 
reverted  to  the  end-state  objectives  of  27  June  1950.  MacArthur 
continued,  at  least  in  effect,  to  operate  under  the  more  expan¬ 
sive  end-state  objectives  of  7  October  1950.  Again,  his  reach 
exceeded  his  grasp,  this  time  in  the  use  of  non-military  instru¬ 
ments  of  power.  MacArthur  leveraged  threats  of  sanctions, 
which  neither  the  United  States  nor  the  United  Nations  intended 
to  apply,  for  an  objective — reunification — long  abandoned  by 
both  Washington  and  the  UN.24 

On  the  ground,  politicians  on  both  sides  realized  “at  about 
the  same  time  that  neither  of  us  could  quit  nor  win”  (emphasis 
in  original).25  Right  or  wrong,  General  MacArthur  believed  this 
idea  of  limited  force  in  war  was  alien.  In  congressional  testi¬ 
mony  after  being  relieved  of  command,  MacArthur  said  “the 
concept  that  I  have  is  that  when  you  go  into  war,  you  have  ex¬ 
hausted  all  other  potentialities  of  bringing  the  disagreements 
to  an  end.”26  Once  engaged,  limiting  force,  in  MacArthur’s  view, 
was  appeasement;  he  was  right,  at  least  within  the  military 
culture  and  types  of  wars  that  framed  his  career.  When  war  is 
total,  or  existential,  as  the  world  wars  were,  there  is  no  substi¬ 
tute  for  victory. 

Korea,  though  fought  by  the  conventional  means  MacArthur 
had  mastered,  was  not  total  war  for  the  United  States.  Rather, 
it  was  a  stand  to  let  the  Soviets  know  they  could  not  expand 
unchallenged,  as  Japan  had  done  in  Manchuria  in  1931  and 
Germany  in  the  Sudetenland  in  1938. 27  It  was  difficult  for 
everyone — whether  soldier,  politician,  or  public  citizen — to  ac¬ 
cept  the  nonvictory  and  nondefeat  of  Korea.  “It  was  the  first 
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modern  war  .  .  .  fought  with  no  clear  end  in  view  as  we  waged 
it,  no  known  geographical  goal  at  which  someone  would  blow  a 
whistle  and  it  would  all  be  over.”28 

If  expanding  the  objectives  by  going  into  North  Korea  was  the 
key  mistake  of  the  war,  next  in  line  may  have  been  President 
Truman’s  decision  in  June  1951  to  “accept  the  Communist  de¬ 
mand  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities  prior  to  the  opening  of 
truce  negotiations.”29  Had  the  United  States  followed  the  ex¬ 
ample  from  World  War  I  of  continuing  the  offensive  until  the 
armistice  was  actually  signed,  it  may  have  ended  the  war  in  the 
summer  of  1951  and  avoided  Mao  Tse-tung’s  conversion  to  the 
talking  while  fighting  strategy  that  dragged  the  negotiations 
and  bloodshed  out  over  two  years,  eroding  American  political 
will.  Ceasing  offensive  operations  too  soon  made  it  difficult, 
and  ultimately  impossible,  to  disengage  military  forces.  A  stale¬ 
mated  fight,  in  perpetual  cease-fire,  with  an  armed,  capable, 
and  recuperated  enemy,  requires  a  military  presence  as  a  de¬ 
terrent  to  resumption  of  hostilities.  When  the  United  Nations 
and  the  United  States  negotiated  an  armistice  with  North  Ko¬ 
rea,  its  inability  to  disengage  military  forces  was  the  agreed- 
upon  price  to  pay  for  an  end  to  the  carnage  of  a  stalemate. 
Maintenance  of  the  cease-fire  replaced  the  reunification  prom¬ 
ises  of  Potsdam,  Yalta,  and  Moscow  as  the  front-burner  issue 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviets.  Strategic  military 
disengagement  is  conceptually  antithetical  to  containment,  a 
concept  based  on  a  regional  and  local  balance  of  power. 

Seyom  Brown,  noted  international  relations  author  and  pro¬ 
fessor,  saw  this  balance-of-power  view  of  containment  as  an 
expansionist  NSS,  noting,  “The  Korean  War  thus  marked  a  glo¬ 
balization  of  containment  (every  place  had  significant  weight  in 
the  power  balance)  in  terms  of  operational  commitments  as 
well  as  rhetoric.  The  United  States  finally  ‘intervened’  physi¬ 
cally  in  the  Chinese  Civil  War  by  interposing  the  Seventh  Fleet 
between  Mao  Tse-tung’s  forces  and  Chiang’s  last  island  for¬ 
tresses.  Despite  our  anti-colonial  protestations,  we  now  put 
our  money  behind  the  French  efforts  to  suppress  the  Ho  Chi 
Minh  Communist- nationalist  insurgency  in  Indochina.”30 

The  containment  order  clearly  was  Truman’s  greatest  legacy 
to  US  national  security  in  the  Cold  War.  Yet,  several  other  events 
in  Truman’s  term  eventually  would  lead  to  US  involvement  in 
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Vietnam,  which  was  by  far  the  largest  disengagement  dilemma 
the  United  States  faced  in  the  Cold  War  era.  Like  Korea,  the 
Potsdam  Conference  split  Vietnam  into  two  occupation  sectors, 
manned  by  the  Chinese  in  the  north  and  the  British  in  the 
south.  While  US  forces  were  not  involved  in  the  occupation,  US 
interests  became  collaterally  tied  to  Vietnam  through  collective 
security  arrangements.  Proving  the  credibility  and  viability  of 
collective  security,  specifically  in  the  guise  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  and  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  pushed  Tru¬ 
man  to  contradict  President  Roosevelt’s  policy  under  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Charter  of  self-determination  for  all  nations.  Though  reasons 
varied  in  the  North  and  South,  the  results  were  the  same:  dis¬ 
engagement  of  occupation  forces  and  the  resumption  of  French 
colonial  rule.  Truman  resisted  direct  involvement  until  after 
China  fell  to  communism  in  1949,  and  then  finally  North  Korea 
invaded  South  Korea.  As  mentioned  previously,  the  situation  in 
Korea  led  Truman  to  commit  the  first  advisors  to  Vietnam. 
Though  the  Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group  (MAAG)  started 
with  only  four  advisors  on  the  ground,  the  US  was  on  what 
would  become  a  slippery  slope  of  commitment  to  Vietnam. 

Dwight  Eisenhower:  New  Look  Containment 
and  Deterrence 

The  Truman  Doctrine  dominated  the  Cold  War  era,  but  suc¬ 
ceeding  presidents  did  tweak  the  strategy  of  containment.  Pres. 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  took  a  more  long-haul  view  of  contain¬ 
ment,  believing  the  US  stand  against  Soviet  communism  would 
have  to  be  economically  sustainable.31  Nuclear  deterrence  con¬ 
tinued  to  dominate  NMS.  In  fact,  Eisenhower’s  massive  retalia¬ 
tion  strategy  served  the  conventional  purpose  of  signaling  the 
Soviets  that  direct  conventional  responses  to  aggression,  such 
as  happened  in  Korea,  were  by  no  means  necessary.  The  United 
States  reserved  the  right  “to  respond  massively,  with  nuclear 
weapons,  at  a  place  and  time  of  its  choosing.”32 

Despite  signals  of  massive  retaliation,  low-intensity  conflicts 
in  contested  Third  World  or  post-colonial  states  were  becoming 
the  stage  for  superpower  rivalry  safe  from  nuclear  escalation. 
What  became  the  Eisenhower  Doctrine  evolved  through  his 
presidency.  It  was  given  in  a  message  to  Congress  on  5  January 
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1957  and  stated  that  the  United  States  would  use  armed  forces 
upon  request  in  response  to  imminent  or  actual  aggression  to 
the  United  States;  and,  more  importantly,  that  the  United 
States  would  give  various  forms  of  aid  to  countries  that  stood 
against  the  spread  of  communism.  Eisenhower  ended  the  ac¬ 
tive  conflict  in  Korea,  but  he  could  not  disengage  US  military 
forces  in  the  face  of  the  overwhelming  numerical  superiority  of 
North  Korean  forces. 

When  president-elect  Eisenhower  first  toured  Korea,  the  war 
was  stalemated  at  the  38th  parallel,  with  troops  dying  while 
peace  negotiations  dragged.  Still,  he  was  told  by  the  Army  gen¬ 
erals  on  the  ground  that  the  United  States  and  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  could,  given  enough  men  and  supplies,  push  the  enemy 
all  the  way  back  to  the  Yalu  River.  Alternatively,  enemy  lines 
could  be  broken  and  North  Korean  forces  attrited,  though  at  a 
cost  of  roughly  50,000  more  casualties.  More  men  and  equip¬ 
ment  then  would  be  required  for  follow-on  operations.  “Gener¬ 
als  are  paid  to  fight,  not  to  think  up  reasons  for  avoiding  a 
fight,”  so  their  natural  inclination  was  to  inform  Eisenhower  on 
how  the  war  could  be  continued,  if  not  won,  not  how  it  could  be 
ended  (emphasis  in  original).33  President  Eisenhower  instead 
chose  to  negotiate  an  armistice.  While  it  did  not  fully  disengage 
US  military  forces,  it  ended  the  carnage  and  preserved  US  mili¬ 
tary  strength,  national  power,  and  will.  Put  another  way,  it  sac¬ 
rificed  strategic  victory  for  a  strategy  that  preserved  some  con¬ 
tinuing  advantage  on  the  broader  world  stage. 

In  terms  of  end-state  objectives  and  termination  criteria,  US 
military  strategy  in  Korea  was  an  improvisation.  American  NSS 
was  almost  entirely  focused  on  Europe  and  included  neither 
military  options  in  Korea,  specifically,  nor  viable  military  stra¬ 
tegies  for  limited  wars  in  general.34  In  the  eventual  armistice, 
the  end  state,  per  the  27  June  1950  resolution,  was  successful, 
though  it  arguably  took  longer  than  it  might  have  and  cost 
more  lives  than  it  should  have.  If  the  immediate  objective  of  the 
war  was  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  South  Korea  against  com¬ 
munist  expansion,  it  was  successful.  More  importantly  though, 
it  helped  establish  a  baseline  for  the  Cold  War,  whereby  the 
United  States  served  notice  to  the  Soviets  that  aggression  would 
not  go  unchecked  by  the  West.  Both  sides  limited  their  possible 
military  means  to  stay  short  of  a  nuclear  threshold.  By  rejec- 
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ting  the  possibility  of  total  victory  over  the  Chinese  or  the  So¬ 
viets,  at  the  risk  of  a  third  world  war,  the  United  States  traded 
strategic  military  disengagement  for  the  relative  peace  of  a 
stable  armistice  that  preserved  the  status  quo.35 

One  lesson  regarding  disengagement,  suggested  by  the  Ko¬ 
rean  experience,  is  that  disengaging  too  soon  increases  the 
likelihood  of  subsequent  engagements.  It  is  reasonable  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  United  States  disengaged  forces  prematurely  in 

1949,  without  confirmation  of  the  Soviet  status  in  the  North. 
Referring  to  Speier’s  tenets  of  disengagement,  the  1949  disen¬ 
gagement  arguably  would  fail  on  all  points.  First,  while  there 
was  bilateral  action,  there  was  no  credible  assurance.  Second, 
without  said  assurance,  the  United  States  forced  disengage¬ 
ment  while  North  Korea  still  posed  a  credible  threat,  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  near -continuous  border  incursions  from  1948  to 

1950.  Third,  disengagement  decisions  clearly  were  not  based 
on  present  or  future  intentions,  as  there  was  scant  evidence  to 
suggest  policies  of  peaceful  coexistence  from  the  North.36  If 
there  were  an  advantage  to  early  disengagement,  however,  it 
was  in  leaving  options  open.  At  least  the  nation  gets  to  decide 
anew  each  encounter,  vice  being  committed  already.  In  ignoring 
other  opportunities  for  disengagement,  the  United  States  deep¬ 
ened  the  commitment  to  stay  and  made  further  loss  of  lives  a 
fait  accompli. 

While  President  Eisenhower  avoided  new  major  military  en¬ 
gagements  in  his  administration,  he  also  failed  to  disengage 
from  two  conflicts  that  ultimately  would  define  the  Cold  War. 
Where  Truman  first  committed  advisors  to  Indochina  in  1950 
as  a  response  to  North  Korea’s  invasion  of  South  Korea,  the 
end  state  in  Korea,  coupled  with  Eisenhower’s  growing  fear  of 
the  domino  effect,  laid  the  groundwork  for  US  involvement  in 
Vietnam.  By  1954  the  MAAG  was  up  to  342  advisors.37 

John  Kennedy:  Containment,  Reversal,  and  Deterrence 

The  Kennedy  Doctrine  continued  support  for  the  contain¬ 
ment  of  communism  and  specifically  added  the  reversal  of  com¬ 
munist  progress  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Nuclear  deter¬ 
rence  strategy  continued  to  carry  the  day,  as  it  had  under 
Truman  and  Eisenhower,  but  Kennedy  backed  away  from 
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massive  retaliation  in  favor  of flexible  response ,  which  proposed 
to  meet  violence  at  the  level  at  which  it  was  initiated.  In  his 
inaugural  address  on  20  January  1961,  President  Kennedy 
warned,  “Let  every  nation  know,  whether  it  wishes  us  well  or 
ill,  that  we  shall  pay  any  price,  bear  any  burden,  meet  any 
hardship,  support  any  friend,  oppose  any  foe,  in  order  to  as¬ 
sure  the  survival  and  the  success  of  liberty.”38  While  it  is  be¬ 
yond  the  scope  of  this  study  to  determine  causality,  it  seems 
the  change  of  strategy  and  Kennedy’s  rhetoric  could  account 
for  the  increased  number  of  conflicts  in  his  short  term  as  com¬ 
pared  to  Eisenhower’s  two  terms. 

Kennedy  and  his  defense  experts  argued  massive  retaliation 
was  not  a  credible  deterrent  for  small  actions.  For  support,  they 
cited  Ho  Chi  Minh’s  victory  in  North  Vietnam  over  the  French  in 
1954  and  Red  China’s  shelling  of  Matsu  and  Quemoy  in  the 
first  (1954)  and  second  (1958)  Taiwan  Strait  crises,  none  of 
which  triggered  a  response.39  The  counter  to  Kennedy’s  inter¬ 
pretation,  and  of  particular  interest  to  the  discussion  of  disen¬ 
gagement,  lies  in  the  fact  that  Eisenhower’s  conservative  use  of 
the  military  instrument  of  power,  particularly  ground  forces, 
resulted  in  eight  years  with  no  disengagement  dilemmas.  Con¬ 
versely,  Kennedy’s  military  strategy  was  tested  in  Cuba,  and  his 
decision  to  commit  significant  numbers  of  advisors  in  Vietnam 
started  the  United  States  on  the  slippery  slope  to  540,000  troops 
on  the  ground  with  little  in  the  way  of  strategic  objectives. 

The  Cuban  missile  crisis  is  the  conflict  most  closely  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Kennedy  administration.  While  it  is  the  extreme 
case  of  nuclear  brinksmanship  to  date,  in  the  context  of  this 
study,  it  was  a  direct  military  conflict.  Taken  in  total,  the  mis¬ 
sile  crisis  was  one  act  in  an  ongoing  drama  involving  US  efforts 
to  overthrow  Fidel  Castro  and  Soviet  efforts  to  lend  credibility 
to  its  inferior  nuclear  missile  capabilities  by  placing  “nukes”  in 
America’s  backyard.  Taken  in  relative  isolation  from  the  rest  of 
the  drama,  as  a  study  in  strategic  military  disengagement,  the 
key  is  that  President  Kennedy  chose  a  naval  blockade  of  Cuba 
and  opted  against  a  ground  invasion  or  even  air  strikes. 

US  airpower  was  used  to  provide  the  intelligence  proof  Ken¬ 
nedy  needed  to  confront  Nikita  Khrushchev  before  he  could 
unveil  the  missiles  as  a  fait  accompli.40  With  photo  proof  from 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  (CIA)  U-2  and  US  Air  Force  F-101 
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aircraft,  Kennedy  consulted  with  the  executive  committee  of 
the  NSC  (ExComm).  Six  lines  of  action  were  considered:  do 
nothing,  apply  diplomatic  pressure,  secretly  approach  Castro, 
conduct  a  surgical  air  strike  to  destroy  all  of  the  missiles,  a  full- 
scale  invasion,  or  blockade  the  island.  Recognizing  that  while 
the  crisis  was  primarily  political,  Kennedy  realized  there  would 
have  to  be  a  military  component,  with  the  ultimate  plan  to  in¬ 
clude  at  least  one  of  the  last  three.  The  joint  chiefs  unanimously 
believed  that  air  strikes  and  an  invasion  were  required.  Ken¬ 
nedy  was  sure  either,  and  certainly  both  combined,  would  lead 
to  escalation,  if  not  in  Cuba,  then  in  Berlin.  Kennedy  thus  opted 
for  the  blockade,  strongly  advocated  by  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  S.  McNamara,  as  strong,  yet  limited,  with  the  United 
States  retaining  the  most  control  of  the  situation.41 

By  choosing  a  comparatively  low-scale  form  of  engagement, 
Kennedy  believed  disengagement  was  easy  when  the  Soviets 
complied  with  US  demands  that  existing  missiles  be  disman¬ 
tled  and  shipped  back  to  the  Soviet  Union.  First,  the  use  of 
naval  forces  allowed  quick  intervention.  Second,  it  minimized 
the  risk  of  confrontation  by  exposing  only  large  capital  ships  to 
harm.  The  Soviets  could  kill  a  handful  of  ground  troops  or 
shoot  down  a  couple  of  airplanes  without  crossing  the  thresh¬ 
old.  Sinking  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  US  na¬ 
tional  treasure,  not  to  mention  killing  scores  of  American  crew 
members  on  board,  is  a  wholly  different  proposition.  Third, 
when  Khrushchev  relented,  the  spigot  of  naval  power  was  easy 
to  turn  off. 

Ultimately,  the  form  of  engagement,  coupled  with  a  clear  end 
state,  kept  the  crisis  in  check.  Thus,  a  diplomatic,  economic, 
and  information  campaign  that  would  have  taken  years  to  bear 
fruit,  if  it  ever  did,  was  instead  averted  within  two  weeks,  from 
16  to  28  October  1962.  Lest  too  much  be  made  of  the  compel¬ 
ling  power  of  the  blockade,  Graham  Allison  points  out  that  ul¬ 
timately,  it  took  the  credible  threat  of  more  action,  specifically 
air  strikes  and  invasion,  to  compel  the  Soviets  to  remove  the 
missiles.42 

Cuba  showed  that  even  when  the  stakes  are  extraordinarily 
high,  the  degree  of  engagement  of  military  forces  determines 
the  ease  of  disengagement.  Still,  the  easiest  conflict  from  which 
to  disengage  is  the  one  in  which  the  military  never  was  engaged. 
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In  this  regard,  flexible  response  was  a  much  more  expansive 
NSS  than  massive  retaliation.  By  comparison,  massive  retalia¬ 
tion  focused  on  a  more  fiscally  efficient  approach  that  limited 
military  engagement  to  only  the  most  vital  of  national  interests. 
The  irony  for  military  strategy  was  that  while  Army  culture  was 
more  in  line  with  Eisenhower’s  philosophy  on  the  use  of  mili¬ 
tary  force  on  a  large  scale,  and  as  a  last  resort,  military  leaders 
were  more  inclined  to  accept  Kennedy’s  increased  military  bud¬ 
gets,  though  the  president’s  strategy  of  fighting  brushfire  wars 
in  the  Third  World  was  diametrically  opposed  to  what  Andrew 
Krepinevich  terms  “the  Army  concept.”43 

That  Kennedy’s  NSS  was  more  expansive  is  further  evidenced 
by  the  variety  of  engagements  it  fostered.  While  Cuba  repre¬ 
sented  the  epitome  of  Cold  War  superpower  rivalry  through 
nuclear  brinksmanship,  at  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  of 
conflict  was  the  growing  insurgency  in  South  Vietnam.  This 
end  of  the  spectrum  better  explains  Kennedy’s  flexible  response 
strategy.  Even  as  a  senator  touring  Indochina  and  studying 
French  counterinsurgency  efforts  in  Vietnam  and  Algeria,  Ken¬ 
nedy  apparently  believed  insurgencies  were  the  most  likely 
wars  under  the  nuclear  umbrella.  As  president,  with  the  added 
impetus  of  Khrushchev’s  announcement  of  Soviet  support  for 
“national  wars  of  liberation,”  Kennedy  pushed  his  view  through 
the  national  security  apparatus.  Kennedy’s  top-down  approach 
did  little  to  turn  Army  culture,  and  while  Vietnam  gradually 
gained  stature  as  the  most  likely  place  for  a  test  of  Kennedy’s 
NSS,  the  Army’s  convictions  kept  it  focused  on  a  large  conven¬ 
tional  war  in  Europe.  Most  of  the  Kennedy  administration’s  ef¬ 
forts  focused  on  organizational  and  budgetary  issues,  with  no 
real  attempts  to  fix  the  core  problems  in  doctrine  or  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  an  integrated  interagency  approach  to  insurgency. 
Without  such  an  overarching  focus  or  a  competent  agent  at  the 
executive  level  to  enforce  it  on  the  agencies  and  services,  the 
Army  paid  lip  service  to  President  Kennedy’s  demands  for  force- 
structure  changes  aimed  at  counterinsurgency.44 

The  NMS  of  flexible  response  did  not  prove  so  troublesome  to 
the  Air  Force.  Nuclear  deterrence  strategy  maintained  primacy, 
and  that  was  the  Strategic  Air  Command’s  forte.  In  terms  of 
Vietnam  specifically,  and  President  Kennedy’s  unconventional 
warfare  focus  generally,  Air  Force  culture  was  less  affronted. 
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First,  counterinsurgency  is  traditionally  viewed  as  better  served 
by  ground  tactics.  Direct  support  to  ground  troops  was  cultur¬ 
ally  a  secondary  mission  to  the  Air  Force,  and  close  air  support 
to  ground  forces  remains  essentially  the  same,  regardless  of  the 
enemy’s  nature  or  tactics.  Second,  the  Air  Force’s  primary  role 
of  strategic  attack  aligned  with  the  Kennedy  administration’s 
view  of  the  proper  antidote  for  the  counterinsurgency  in  Viet¬ 
nam.  Walt  Rostow,  deputy  to  the  president’s  special  assistant 
for  national  security,  believed  strategic  bombing  of  North  Viet¬ 
nam  was  the  way  to  influence  the  source  of  the  insurgency.45 

The  military  was  not  alone  in  its  lack  of  consensus.  In  the 
advisory  years,  while  there  was  debate  over  policy,  passions 
were  not  as  inflamed.  The  policy  deliberation  that  ultimately 
led  to  the  February  1965  decision  to  commit  combat  troops 
actually  began  in  the  late  summer  of  1963.  As  the  Saigon  gov¬ 
ernment  deteriorated,  the  way  ahead  for  the  United  States  was 
by  no  means  clear.  It  was  time  to  dramatically  escalate  US  com¬ 
mitment  or  to  leave  altogether.46  During  what  University  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia  professor  Frederik  Logevall  terms  “the  long  1964,”  US 
officials  “chose  war  over  disengagement  despite  deep  doubts 
about  the  war’s  prospects  and  about  Vietnam’s  importance  to 
US  security  and  over  the  opposition  of  important  voices  in  the 
Congress,  in  the  press,  and  in  the  world  community.”47  The 
conventional  wisdom  for  explaining  this  decision  is  the  “inevi¬ 
tability  thesis”:  to  argue  that  US  officials  had  the  opportunity 
to  disengage  requires  that  they  had  a  real,  practical  choice. 
Most  analysts  agree  that  by  1964  the  United  States  was  too 
committed  for  any  president  to  radically  reorient  US  policy  to 
disengagement.48 

Logevall  is  not  alone  in  countering  conventional  wisdom.  At 
least  at  the  start  of  the  long  1964,  there  seemed  to  be  no  con¬ 
sensus  on  escalation.  According  to  James  Galbraith,  son  of 
President  Kennedy’s  ambassador  to  Vietnam,  the  president 
planned  and  had  nearly  set  in  motion  efforts  to  withdraw  Ameri¬ 
can  advisors  from  Vietnam  without  the  prerequisite  of  victory. 
Kennedy  based  his  plan  on  the  recommendations,  in  a  2  Octo¬ 
ber  1963  report,  of  a  mission  to  Saigon  by  Secretary  McNamara 
and  Gen  Maxwell  Taylor,  chairperson  of  the  JCS.  McNamara 
and  Taylor  recommended  the  “Defense  Department  should  an¬ 
nounce  in  the  very  near  future  presently  prepared  plans  to  with- 
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draw  1,000  out  of  17,000  U.S.  military  personnel  stationed  in 
Vietnam  by  the  end  of  1963.”  This  intent  was  formalized  in  Na¬ 
tional  Security  Action  Memorandum  (NSAM)  263  on  1 1  October 
1963.  Unfortunately,  President  Kennedy,  hoisted  on  the  petard 
of  his  own  “bear  any  burden”  rhetoric,  chose  to  keep  the  move 
low-key  and  was  assassinated  before  the  plan  was  implemented. 
Galbraith  points  to  subtle  changes  within  Pres.  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson’s  NSAM  273,  which,  counter  to  conventional  wisdom, 
veered  away  from  Kennedy’s  apparent  Vietnam  policy.  Galbraith 
argues  the  changes  in  NSAM  273  opened  the  way  for  the  mili¬ 
tary  and  the  CIA  to  implement  a  seaborne  sabotage  campaign 
against  North  Vietnam  that  directly  led  to  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
incident  and  America’s  escalation  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.49 

Whether  or  not  President  Kennedy  had  resolved  to  get  Ameri¬ 
can  forces  out  of  Vietnam  at  any  cost  is  open  for  debate.  Of 
interest  to  this  study  is  his  withdrawal-without-victory  stra¬ 
tegy.  Though  arguably  on  the  table  had  Kennedy  survived,  it 
was  not  in  fact  implemented.  Galbraith  points  out  a  potential 
divergence  of  NMS  from  President  Kennedy’s  strategy,  consid¬ 
ering  it  “well  known  that  the  Pentagon  did  not  favor  with¬ 
drawal.”50  He  assumes  the  military  and  the  CIA  thus  looked  for 
loopholes  in  the  president’s  instructions,  finding  their  way 
ahead  eased  in  the  wake  of  Kennedy’s  assassination.51 

Lyndon  Johnson:  Containment  and  Deterrence 
and  Vietnam 

President  Johnson  largely  carried  out  the  Kennedy  Doctrine. 
The  distinguishing  trait  of  the  Johnson  Doctrine  was  its  decla¬ 
ration  in  1965  that  revolutions  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
would  be  considered  of  American  interest  when  their  object 
was  the  establishment  of  a  communist  regime.  Johnson’s  focus 
was  on  the  Great  Society.  His  national  security  policy  was  con¬ 
sumed  with  Vietnam. 

If  President  Kennedy  had  indeed  planned  to  withdraw  US 
forces  from  Vietnam,  as  James  Galbraith  asserts,  keeping  it 
secret  for  political  and  diplomatic  reasons  ironically  forced  con¬ 
tinued  engagement.  President  Johnson  could  not  publicly  an¬ 
nounce  a  withdrawal-without-victory  strategy  close  on  the 
heels  of  Kennedy’s  assassination.  Kennedy  had  first  introduced 
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substantial  numbers  of  ground  troops  in  Vietnam  in  1962,  and 
Johnson  continued  Kennedy’s  policies,  incrementally.  When 
Johnson  finally  committed  combat  troops  in  1965,  it  was  to 
“buy  time”  for  the  government  of  South  Vietnam.  Johnson  faced 
the  same  dilemma  Kennedy  had  in  disengaging  US  forces.  Do¬ 
mestic  politics  have  a  large  impact  on  foreign  policy,  and  thus 
disengagement.  Domestically,  the  president  could  not  appear 
soft  on  communism.  The  Democrats  had  lost  China  to  the  com¬ 
munists  and  nearly  Korea  as  well.  Thus,  Johnson  followed 
Eisenhower’s  Korea  playbook,  hoping  US  forces  could  hold  off 
Ho  Chi  Minh  long  enough  for  the  government  of  South  Vietnam 
to  build  itself  up  to  Korean  status  in  terms  of  coping  with  the 
insurgency.52 

The  1968  Tet  offensive,  the  closest  thing  to  a  decisive  victory 
on  the  battlefield,  provided  the  best  semblance  to  a  classic  op¬ 
portunity  to  declare  victory  and  disengage  US  military  forces. 
The  Vietcong  were  practically  wiped  out,  and  the  North  Viet¬ 
namese  Army  suffered  massive  losses  in  personnel  and  equip¬ 
ment  from  which  it  took  years  to  recover.  ‘Tet  was  a  victory  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Army  leadership  because  it  advanced  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  its  goals,”  claims  Krepinevich.  The  Army  cul¬ 
ture  was  based  on  large-scale,  firepower -intensive,  conven¬ 
tional  set-piece  battle,  which  Krepinevich  terms  the  Army 
concept.  The  destruction  of  up  to  58,000  enemy  troops  and 
tons  of  heavy  equipment  during  Tet  amounts  to  perfect  metrics 
within  the  Army  concept  strategy  of  attrition.53  Even  from  the 
North  Vietnamese  perspective  at  the  time,  Gen  Vo  Nguyen  Giap 
was  reportedly  devastated,  as  the  offensive  had  failed  both  mili¬ 
tarily  and  politically  in  kicking  off  an  uprising  in  South  Viet¬ 
nam.54  Ironically,  it  was  the  minimal  goal  of  Tet,  arguably  ratio¬ 
nalized  after  the  fact,  which  met  success.  The  North  Vietnamese 
created  chaos,  then  urged  Johnson  to  halt  bombing  and  start 
negotiations.  The  classic  communist  fighting  and  talking  tac¬ 
tic,  effective  in  Korea,  served  its  purpose  again.  Though  almost 
all  communist  gains  were  reversed  within  hours  or  days,  with 
even  Hue  being  completely  liberated  in  about  a  month,  the 
spike  in  Americans  killed  during  Tet  tipped  the  already  tenu¬ 
ous  balance  of  American  popular  will.55  Johnson  cited  accurate 
reports  of  the  North’s  perception  of  their  crushing  defeat,  but 
he  had  lost  credibility  with  the  public  after  the  surprise  of  Tet. 
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In  early  March  1968,  President  Johnson  was  considering  a 
buildup  of  206,000  troops,  spreading  ground  battles  into  Laos 
and  Cambodia,  and  lifting  bombing  constraints.  Within  a  few 
short  weeks,  Johnson  took  all  that  off  the  table,  replaced  Gen 
William  C.  Westmoreland,  announced  he  would  not  run  for  re- 
election,  and  stopped  bombing.  One  telling  observation  in  this 
time  came  from  a  1 5  March  lunch  meeting  that  President  John¬ 
son  had  with  Dean  Acheson,  who  noted  that  there  was  “no  cor¬ 
relation  between  the  military  objectives  and  the  time  and  re¬ 
sources  available  to  the  U.S.  to  accomplish  them.”56 

In  short,  Johnson  established  a  plan  for  strategic  military 
disengagement.  Unfortunately,  by  this  time  public  opinion  was 
so  negative  he  was  unable  to  spin  the  events  into  victory;  in¬ 
stead,  he  began  a  peace  offensive  in  hopes  of  salvaging  a  with¬ 
drawal  without  defeat.  Again,  as  had  happened  in  Korea,  light¬ 
ing  while  talking  led  to  more  troops  dying  over  the  next  five 
years  than  had  died  in  the  preceding  five.57 

Richard  Nixon:  Containment  and  Deterrence 

The  Nixon  Doctrine,  largely  influenced  by  the  Vietnam  War, 
was  conducive  to  military  disengagement.  The  quagmire  of  Viet¬ 
nam  led  to  a  serious  change  in  US  policy.  Under  Nixon,  the 
United  States  would  provide  a  nuclear  umbrella  for  its  allies 
and  would  fight  for  vital  interests  with  air  and  sea  power  and 
financial  aid  but  affected  allies  would  be  expected  to  provide  the 
bulk  of  land  forces.58  The  means  Nixon  used  to  disengage  from 
Vietnam,  and  the  resultant  overthrow  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
government  in  1975,  contributed  to  the  negative  connotation  of 
disengagement.  The  NMS  under  Nixon,  reflecting  the  country’s 
fatigue  with  Vietnam,  was  rather  clearly  United  States  first  and 
aimed  to  limit  American  military  exposure  abroad. 

After  Tet,  beginning  with  President  Johnson  and  accelerating 
under  President  Nixon,  American  strategy  in  Vietnam  was  ef¬ 
fectively  limited  to  the  discussion  of  how  to  get  US  forces  out. 
While  the  marginal  levels  of  the  threats,  both  internal  and  ex¬ 
ternal,  to  the  South  Vietnamese  government  were  reduced  after 
Tet,  they  both  still  existed  and  would  only  recover  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  US  forces.  Such  a  cut-and-run  approach  is  the  least 
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favorable  type  of  disengagement,  again  violating  all  of  Speier’s 
tenets  of  disengagement. 

As  a  candidate  for  president,  Nixon  ran  on  a  promise  of  “peace 
with  honor,”  having  ruled  out  a  “military  victory”  in  Vietnam, 
but  neither  did  he  intend  to  be  “the  first  president  of  the  United 
States  to  lose  a  war.”59  Nixon  and  his  national  security  advisor, 
Henry  A.  Kissinger,  shared  the  view  that  there  could  be  no  vic¬ 
tory  in  Vietnam,  but  their  visions  differed  on  what  could  be 
aimed  for.  Nixon  sought  a  durable  peace,  not  a  Korea-style  ar¬ 
mistice.  Kissinger  hoped  to  reach  an  agreement  that  would  give 
the  South  Vietnamese  a  “reasonable”  chance  to  survive  for  a 
“decent  interval.”60 

Nixon  first  tried  a  linkage  strategy,  seeking  to  link  warming 
diplomatic  ties  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  their  leveraging  con¬ 
cessions  from  the  North  Vietnamese.  The  Soviets  did  not  bite, 
however,  preferring  detente  with  the  United  States  unencum¬ 
bered  by  Vietnam  ties.  Vietnamization  thus  emerged;  the  United 
States  would  withdraw  ground  troops,  leaving  trained  and 
equipped  South  Vietnamese  in  their  places.  Nixon  did  not  in¬ 
tend  to  disengage  completely  (i.e.,  cut  and  run)  but  rather 
sought  to  gain  the  release  of  prisoners  and  quell  domestic  un¬ 
rest  caused  by  the  large  troop  presence,  while  continuing  to 
bolster  the  security  of  South  Vietnam  with  US  airpower.61 
Nixon’s  informal  floating  of  this  idea  to  reporters  in  July  1969 
ultimately  resulted  in  the  Jurnish-y  our -own-troops  Nixon 
Doctrine. 

The  Vietnamization  process  reduced  US  troop  strength  in 
Vietnam  in  1969  from  549,500  to  484,000;  by  1  May  1972  only 
69,000  remained.  Combat  deaths  dropped  95  percent  in  the 
same  period,  and  war  expenditures  dropped  by  two-thirds. 
Melvin  Laird’s  final  report  as  secretary  of  defense  in  1973 
stated:  “Vietnamization  .  .  .  today  is  virtually  completed.  As  a 
consequence  of  the  success  of  the  military  aspects  of  Vietnam¬ 
ization,  the  South  Vietnamese  people  today,  in  my  view,  are 
fully  capable  of  providing  for  their  own  in-countiy  security 
against  the  North  Vietnamese.”62 

Whether  or  not  one  accepts  Laird’s  assessment,  Vietnamiza¬ 
tion  cannot  be  viewed  alone,  but  it  must  be  viewed  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  the  entire  Nixon  program.  Kissinger,  whom  Nixon  directed 
to  revitalize  the  NSC,  orchestrated  the  program.  He  organized 
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the  NSC  so  that  he  chaired  multiple  committees,  effectively 
making  himself  the  gatekeeper  and  placing  himself  in  control  of 
all  recommendations  flowing  to  President  Nixon.63  Vietnamiza- 
tion  was  the  military  piece,  supplemented  by  a  two-pronged  dip¬ 
lomatic  approach  that  included  the  Paris  peace  talks  and  addi¬ 
tional  secret  negotiations  Kissinger  himself  held  with  North 
Vietnamese  officials  in  Paris.  Indeed,  the  Linebacker  II  bombing 
campaign  showed  America’s  continuing  resolve  despite  ground 
force  withdrawals.  This  forced  the  North  Vietnamese  to  the 
peace  table,  where  the  combination  of  open  and  secret  talks  led 
to  an  agreement.  The  Paris  Peace  Accords,  signed  on  27  Janu¬ 
ary  1973,  included  the  complete  withdrawal  of  US  forces  within 
60  days.64  Of  note,  the  agreement  said  nothing  about  withdrawal 
of  North  Vietnamese  forces  from  the  South.  Reflecting  on  Spei- 
er’s  tenets  of  disengagement,  US  disengagement  was  agreed 
upon  bilaterally,  but  its  execution  was  unilateral. 

Most  analysts  and  historians  view  Vietnam  as  a  defeat  for 
the  United  States.  Still,  a  variety  of  arguments  rationalizes  the 
US  victory.  Laird,  for  his  part,  does  not  deny  the  ultimate  US 
defeat,  but  he  quibbles  over  its  necessity  and  who  is  to  blame. 
In  a  2005  essay  in  Foreign  Affairs,  Laird  argues  the  United 
States  had  not  lost  in  1973  when  the  last  ground  forces  with¬ 
drew.  Defeat  did  not  come  until  the  US  Congress  cut  off  fund¬ 
ing  for  South  Vietnam  to  continue  its  fight.  By  waiting  so  long 
and  allowing  public  support  to  erode  so  far,  once  the  troop 
withdrawal  got  started,  Laird  maintained,  it  developed  its  own 
momentum  and  could  not  stop  with  the  withdrawal  of  ground 
forces.  The  Paris  Peace  Accords  allowed  both  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  to  continue  funding  their  allies  at  a  speci¬ 
fied  level,  essentially  replacing  arms  and  equipment.  Laird  cited 
recently  released  North  Vietnamese  records  that  showed  the 
Soviets  never  honored  the  pact,  sending  over  $  1  billion  a  year 
in  military  aid  to  Hanoi.  The  US  Congress,  conversely,  barely 
sent  the  allowed  amount  and  stopped  that  after  two  years. 
South  Vietnam  held  for  those  two  years  and  peace  talks  contin¬ 
ued,  until  the  day  in  1975  when  the  US  Congress  cut  off  funds. 
At  that  point,  the  North  left  the  peace  talks,  never  returned, 
and  soon  thereafter  invaded  and  overran  the  South.65 

Thus,  the  point  Laird  makes  is  that  Vietnam  was  not  lost 
because  of  strategic  military  disengagement  (i.e. ,  Vietnamization) 
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but  rather  through  complete  disengagement  of  all  elements  of 
national  power.  For  this,  Laird  asserts,  the  Congress,  the  presi¬ 
dent,  the  secretary  of  state,  and  the  secretary  of  defense  must 
share  the  blame. 

Even  deeper  and  at  the  core  of  the  problem,  especially  from 
the  public  opinion  standpoint,  end-state  objectives  never  were 
used  effectively  in  the  quarter -century  the  United  States  was 
involved  in  Vietnam.  When  combat  forces  were  engaged  in 
1965,  no  clear,  militarily  achievable  objectives  were  given.  Po¬ 
litical  leaders  had  opportunities  to  capitalize  on  military  suc¬ 
cesses  to  disengage  had  that  been  the  desire.  The  longer  deci¬ 
sion  makers  waited,  the  longer  the  war  of  attrition  continued 
and  the  more  difficult  the  decision  became  to  disengage  with¬ 
out  decisive  victory.66  Another  takeaway  in  terms  of  disengage¬ 
ment  is  that  the  more  objectives  depend  on  others,  the  less 
likely  will  be  their  accomplishments.  Depending  on  troops  from 
the  army  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the  Ngo  Dinh  Diem 
government  or  subsequent  governments  to  achieve  US  objec¬ 
tives  with  meaning  was  frustrating.  Kissinger  argues  that  the 
United  States  can  declare  victory  anytime  we  want  by  defining 
victory  according  to  already  accomplished  objectives.  Truly 
achieving  that  victory,  however,  is  more  likely  if  the  objectives 
depend  directly  on  US  policy  and  actions.67  In  wrapping  up  the 
Vietnam  experience,  it  is  ironic  that  in  a  war  where  the  main 
cause  of  frustration  on  the  ground  was  getting  the  enemy  to 
engage  in  the  conventional  Western  sense,  disengagement  was 
the  central  strategic  problem. 

Jimmy  Carter:  Containment  and  Deterrence  and  Middle 
East  Ascension 

The  two-year  presidency  of  Gerald  Ford  added  nothing  to  the 
Nixon  Doctrine  and  involved  no  military  interventions  aside 
from  the  Mayaguez  incident  in  May  1975  and  a  poorly  planned 
and  executed  rescue  operation  off  Cambodia  that  needlessly 
cost  the  lives  of  41  US  Marines.68  Ford’s  successor  did  not 
change  this  trend  until  the  Carter  Doctrine  was  defined  late  in 
Pres.  Jimmy  Carter’s  term.  It  was  proclaimed  in  his  1980  State 
of  the  Union  Address  and  in  presidential  directive  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Security  Council  63  (PD /NSC-63).  It  responded  directly 
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to  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  in  1979  and  was  intended 
to  deter  Soviet  attempts  to  expand  their  influence  in  the  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf.  As  Soviet  troops  in  Afghanistan  posed  “a  grave  threat 
to  the  free  movement  of  Middle  East  oil,”  Carter  proclaimed, 
“An  attempt  by  any  outside  force  to  gain  control  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  region  will  be  regarded  as  an  assault  on  the  vital  interests 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  such  an  assault  will  be 
repelled  by  any  means  necessary,  including  military  force.”69 

The  Carter  Doctrine  assumes  great  significance  in  today’s 
context.  At  the  time,  the  United  States  had  little  military  pres¬ 
ence  in  the  Persian  Gulf  to  support  the  doctrine.  This,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  failed  hostage  rescue  in  Iran,  led  to  the  creation 
of  the  rapid  deployment  force,  forebearer  of  the  US  Central 
Command.  While  the  botched  hostage  rescue  was  a  defining 
moment  for  Carter’s  NSS  and  NMS,  no  conflicts  present  them¬ 
selves  for  the  study  of  disengagement. 

Ronald  Reagan:  Containment  and  Deterrence  and  Roll¬ 
back  of  the  Evil  Empire 

As  PD/NSC-63  was  not  signed  until  January  1981,  it  was 
the  launching  point  for  Pres.  Ronald  Reagan’s  administration. 
Where  the  Carter  Doctrine  warned  the  Soviets  or  other  outsiders 
from  interfering  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Reagan  Corollary 
pledged  to  support  internal  stability,  particularly  that  of  Saudi 
Arabia  in  the  context  of  the  Iran-Iraq  War.  This  marked  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  growing  entanglements  in  Middle  Eastern  affairs. 

Aside  from  the  Middle  East  and  the  Reagan  Corollary  to  the 
Carter  Doctrine,  the  larger  Reagan  Doctrine  focused  on  oppos¬ 
ing  the  global  influence  of  the  Soviet  Union.  What  made  it  dif¬ 
ferent  from  its  Cold  War  predecessors  was  its  more  active  anti¬ 
communist  approach.  The  Reagan  Doctrine  aimed  not  just  at 
resisting  further  communist  gains,  but  more  importantly  at 
rolling  back  past  Soviet  gains.  Rollback  as  a  national  security 
strategy  was  new  in  practice,  if  not  in  concept.  At  its  root,  it 
represented  a  more  assertive  form  of  containment.  The  idea 
that  containing  Soviet  aggression  could  not  be  done  just  at  the 
Soviet  border  is  seen  in  Korea,  Vietnam,  and  other  conflicts. 
However,  previous  presidents  who  had  considered  rolling  back 
Soviet  gains  had  held  back  for  fear  of  the  risk  of  nuclear  escala- 
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tion  inherent  in  confronting  Soviet  interests  so  directly.70  Thus, 
the  strategy  was  certainly  expansive,  but  the  scope  of  Reagan’s 
rollback  strategy  was  broader  than  those  of  his  predecessors, 
including  much  more  economic  and  military  aid  than  direct 
support  and  much  more  covert  support.  Rollback  efforts  fo¬ 
cused  on  overt  and  covert  aid  to  resistance  movements  in  Af¬ 
rica,  Asia,  and  Latin  America. 

Awkwardly  straddling  the  two  broad  areas  of  interest  in  the 
Reagan  Doctrine,  Mideast  engagement  and  Soviet  rollback,  is 
Reagan’s  involvement  with  Lebanon.  It  did  not  involve  any  major 
combat  operations,  but  it  does  present  an  interesting  minicase 
for  disengagement.71  The  United  States  deployed  military  forces 
to  Lebanon  twice  in  1982,  and  while  the  missions  were  different, 
both  represent  less  an  exit  strategy  and  more  a  strategy  of  exit. 

The  first  deployment  from  21  August  through  10  September 
1982  had  specific  ends,  achievable  mainly  by  military  means. 
American  marines  were  sent  along  with  French  and  Italian  con¬ 
tingents  in  a  multinational  force  tasked  with  overseeing  the 
disengagement  of  Israeli  and  Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
(PLO)  forces  from  southern  Lebanon.  In  terms  of  disengage¬ 
ment,  the  arrangement  worked  to  their  favor  as  disengagement 
avoided  a  protracted  struggle  while  transferring  the  burden  to 
the  MNF.72  The  sight  picture  on  10  September  appeared  to  be  a 
disengagement  success  for  the  United  States,  also.  The  key  was 
Pentagon  resistance  to  open-ended  action.  Secretary  of  Defense 
Caspar  Weinberger  was  wary  of  nebulous  State  Department 
and  National  Security  Council  interests  in  leveraging  the  MNF 
for  other  US  diplomatic  actions  and  thus  obtained  a  30-day 
limit  on  the  marines’  deployment.  This  kept  the  mission  clear. 
The  MNF  monitored  and  facilitated  the  Palestinian  withdrawal 
and  left  on  10  September,  when  it  was  complete.73 

The  second  deployment,  barely  more  than  a  week  later,  was 
less  clearly  defined.  Its  goals  were  less  specific  and  not  readily 
achievable  by  military  force  alone.  Over  Weinberger’s  objec¬ 
tions,  a  similar  military  means,  albeit  with  minimal  French  and 
Italian  support,  was  thrown  at  a  vastly  different  strategic  end.74 
After  Lebanon’s  president  was  assassinated  on  14  September 
and  Israel  entered  West  Beirut,  the  second  MNF  was  sent  in  to 
“establish  a  presence.”75  The  marines’  mission  was  not  clear, 
and  their  presence  was  seen  as  taking  sides.  When  Jordan  and 
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the  PLO  rejected  President  Reagan’s  diplomatic  initiatives  in 
early  1982,  US  marines  were  increasingly  targeted.  The  discord 
between  the  means  and  ends  left  the  marines  vulnerable  and 
lacking  the  forces  necessary  either  to  stabilize  Lebanon  or  drive 
Syrian-sponsored,  anti-US  factions  out.76 

The  second  MNF  dragged  on  until  27  February  1984,  with 
several  changes  in  the  strategic  objective,  from  general  stabili¬ 
zation  to  expulsion  of  Syrian  forces.  Through  it  all,  the  MNF’s 
mission  was  not  changed.  What  had  been  a  great  example  of 
planned  disengagement  had  raised  expectations  beyond  rea¬ 
son.  As  the  situation  deteriorated  and  the  United  States  lost  all 
appearances  of  neutrality,  eventually  the  threat  morphed  into  a 
Syrian,  and  by  association  Soviet,  attack  on  Beirut.  Even  after  a 
suicide  truck  bomb  killed  241  marines  on  23  October  1983,  US 
leaders  continued  to  raise  the  stakes  without  doing  anything  to 
better  align  the  military  means  with  the  strategic  ends.77 

After  a  massive  Shia  attack  on  Beirut  in  January  1984,  the 
United  States  was  left  with  the  military  options  of  withdrawing 
or  initiating  an  equally  massive  ground  offensive.  Reagan 
chose  a  gradual  withdrawal,  but  even  that  could  not  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  an  orderly  fashion,  as  the  Lebanese  government 
broke  with  the  United  States  and  Italy  withdrew  its  MNF  forces. 
Not  until  the  marines  had  quickly  departed  by  27  February 
1984  did  President  Reagan  adopt  a  suitable  end  state,  declar¬ 
ing  the  Marines  could  disengage,  as  they  had  accomplished 
their  mission  of  averting  an  Israeli-Syrian  war.78  This  is  remi¬ 
niscent  of  Kissinger’s  comment  on  declaring  victory  based  on 
already  accomplished  objectives. 

As  noted,  Secretary  Weinberger  and  the  JCS  viewed  the  Leb¬ 
anon  mission  as  ill  fated.  Accordingly,  they  had  argued  against 
involvement  in  the  MNF;  as,  in  their  view,  the  situation  in  Leb¬ 
anon  could  not  be  solved  by  outside  force,  and  any  US  forces 
committed  would  become  a  convenient  and  prominent  target 
for  the  various  factions  in  the  civil  war.  The  major  lessons  from 
Lebanon  dovetailed  with  many  from  Vietnam.  They  were  enun¬ 
ciated  by  Weinberger  in  a  speech  to  the  National  Press  Club  in 
November  1984  in  what  became  known  as  the  Weinberger  Doc¬ 
trine.  Its  tenets  included  first,  that  US  forces  should  be  en¬ 
gaged  only  when  vital  national  or  allies’  interests  are  at  stake. 
Second,  commit  forces  only  wholeheartedly,  with  a  clear  inten- 
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tion  to  win.  Third,  commit  troops  to  combat  only  with  clearly 
defined  and  militarily  achievable  objectives.  Fourth,  continu¬ 
ally  reassess  the  mission  against  the  forces  committed.  Fifth, 
do  not  commit  US  troops  without  a  “reasonable  assurance”  of 
the  support  of  US  public  opinion  and  Congress.  Sixth,  commit 
US  troops  only  as  a  last  resort.79 

Before  the  emergence  of  the  Weinberger  Doctrine  and  concur¬ 
rent  with  the  second  Lebanon  MNF  mission,  President  Reagan 
employed  US  forces  in  combat  for  the  first  time  since  Vietnam. 
Operation  Urgent  Fury  lasted  nine  days,  from  25  October  to  3 
November  1983.  US  forces  invaded  the  Caribbean  island  of  Gre¬ 
nada,  successfully  restored  the  popular  government,  rescued 
American  citizens,  and  rolled  back  a  perceived  threat.80  Much 
was  made  in  the  media  over  the  mighty  US  military  invading  a 
tiny  island  to  rescue  medical  students,  but  this  must  be  viewed 
in  the  context  of  its  proximity  to  the  Iranian  hostage  crisis. 

Grenada’s  strategic  national  interest  to  the  United  States  lay 
in  a  socialist  coup  in  1979,  after  which  the  country  moved 
closer  to  Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union.  In  late  1983  Cuba  built  a 
runway  on  Grenada  suitable  for  military  aircraft  and  opera¬ 
tions.  An  October  1983  coup  by  militantly  anti-US  marxists 
added  to  existing  tensions  a  potential  immediate  threat  to  the 
nearly  600  American  students  and  400  other  foreigners  living 
in  Grenada.  Top  national  security  advisors  feared  the  junta 
might  resist  an  evacuation  and  that  armed  Cuban  construction 
workers  might  intervene.  The  approved  objectives  for  the  op¬ 
eration  included  rescue  of  the  Americans,  neutralization  of 
Grenadian  forces  and  the  armed  Cuban  workers,  and  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  Grenadian  government.81 

As  the  first  combat  operation  since  Vietnam,  all  the  services 
insisted  on  being  involved,  despite  its  relatively  small  scale. 
The  operation  succeeded  but  suffered  from  the  consequences 
of  inadequate  time  for  planning,  lack  of  tactical  intelligence, 
and  problems  with  joint  command  and  control.  The  operation 
accomplished  its  objectives  but  mostly  by  overcoming  obstacles 
with  brute  force.  Disengagement  was  smooth  and  prompt,  said 
foreign  affairs  expert  Ronald  H.  Cole,  observing  that  “late  in  the 
afternoon  of  2  November,  after  redeploying  both  MARG  1-84 
and  the  Independence  battle  group  to  the  Middle  East,  ADM 
Wesley  McDonald  designated  MG  Edward  Trobaugh,  ‘Com- 
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mander,  Combined  Forces,  Grenada.’  The  combat  phase  of 
URGENT  FURY  had  ended.”  Secretary  Weinberger  ordered  Tro- 
baugh  to  continue  reconstruction  with  the  goal  of  withdrawing 
all  US  troops  as  soon  as  the  new  government  could  stand  on  its 
own.  The  82d  Airborne  Division  reached  peak  strength  of  more 
than  6,000  troops  in  Grenada  on  3  November  but  began  rede¬ 
ploying  almost  immediately.  The  last  battalion  flew  back  to  Fort 
Bragg  on  12  December.82 

Cole  added  that  “together  with  the  bombing  of  the  Marine 
Corps  barracks  in  Beirut  that  same  month,  the  experience  in 
Grenada  added  impetus  to  efforts  to  reform  the  joint  system 
which  were  already  under  way.”83  Outgrowths  from  the  lessons 
of  Lebanon  and  Grenada  included  the  Weinberger  Doctrine  and 
the  Goldwater -Nichols  Department  of  Defense  Reorganization 
Act  of  1986. 84 

Jeanne  Kirkpatrick,  Reagan’s  ambassador  to  the  UN,  may 
have  summed  it  up  best,  saying,  “President  Reagan  made  clear 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  accept  attacks  on  Americans  pas¬ 
sively.”85  Though  hard-nosed,  Reagan’s  foreign  policy  was  not 
foolhardy.  While  his  rollback  NSS  involved  the  United  States  in 
many  conflicts  during  his  two  terms,  comparatively  few  in¬ 
volved  direct  military  intervention,  and  those  that  did  tended  to 
aim  for  maximum  effect  from  minimum  exposure.  Learning 
from  unwise  and  unnecessary  exposure  of  ground  forces  in 
Lebanon,  Reagan  used  overwhelming  force  early  on  in  the  Gre¬ 
nada  operation  to  “nip  the  threat  in  the  bud.” 

Having  engaged  in  peacekeeping  first,  then  an  invasion  for 
regime  change,  Reagan’s  next  showdown  came  in  response  to 
state-sponsored  terrorism.  It  was  a  long  time  coming;  five  years 
after  his  initial  promise  of  “swift  and  effective  retribution”  to 
acts  of  terrorism.86  Though  Libyan  dictator  Muammar  al- 
Qaddafi  was  targeted  early  on  as  the  most  overt  state  sponsor 
of  terrorism,  Reagan  did  not  lash  out  militarily.  Instead,  the 
administration  applied  all  elements  of  national  power  to  pres¬ 
sure  al-Qaddafi  to  change.  Only  when  prolonged  economic 
sanctions,  diplomatic  efforts,  information  campaigns,  and  even 
military  shows  of  force — in  the  form  of  naval  air  and  surface 
operations  in  contested  waters  off  Libya — did  not  work,  did 
Reagan  opt  for  offensive  military  action.87 
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When  the  time  for  offensive  action  came,  on  15  April  1986,  it 
took  the  form  of  air  strikes  aimed  at  punishing  al-Qaddafi  and 
putting  him  on  notice  that  he  could  not  attack  America  or  her 
allies  with  impunity.88  Using  airpower,  including  both  Navy  and 
Air  Force  assets,  made  disengagement  inherent.  Regardless  of 
how  much  or  how  little  planning  is  involved,  airpower  does  not 
engage  until  the  president  says  to  engage.  Once  an  air  strike  is 
complete,  the  engagement  is  considered  complete,  until  or  un¬ 
less  the  president  says  go  again.  Airpower  is  thus  uniquely  ad¬ 
vantageous  for  punitive  engagements.  Operation  El  Dorado 
Canyon  was  representative  of  a  class  of  military  engagements 
that  are  almost  exclusively  strategic.  The  mission  had  the  lim¬ 
ited  and  militarily  achievable  objectives  of  destroying  critical 
elements  of  al-Qaddafi’ s  terrorist  infrastructure  while  minimiz¬ 
ing  American  losses  and  Libyan  civilian  casualties.89 

El  Dorado  Canyon  did  not  compel  al-Qaddafi  to  renounce 
terrorism  completely,  and  it  did  not  stop  terrorism  overnight. 
Combined  with  other  elements  of  national  power,  as  part  of  a 
unified  national  strategy,  however,  it  achieved  its  objectives. 
Therefore,  al-Qaddafi  lost  valued  resources,  was  forced  to 
change  his  methods,  and  was  shown  he  was  touchable  (empha¬ 
sis  in  original).  US  forces  executed  the  strike,  achieved  their 
objectives,  and  disengaged,  preserving  their  potential  to  fight 
another  day  in  another  place,  as  needed. 

Another  example  of  President  Reagan’s  assertive  yet  dis¬ 
engagement-friendly  approach  arose  roughly  a  year  after  Libya, 
in  the  Persian  Gulf.  On  7  March  1987  US  Navy  forces  intervened 
in  the  Iran-Iraq  tanker  wars.  Kuwait  was  caught  in  the  middle 
and  had  asked  the  United  States  to  reflag  Kuwaiti  tankers  and 
provide  US  Navy  protection.  A  17  May  1987  attack  by  Iraqi  at¬ 
tack  aircraft  using  Exocet  missiles  against  the  USS  Stark  killed 
37  sailors.  The  United  States  accepted  Iraq’s  claim  of  pilot  error, 
blaming  Iran  for  hostilities  in  the  straits.  Iran  generally  avoided 
direct  attacks  on  US  escorts  and  minesweepers  but  ran  contin¬ 
ual  harassment  operations.  When  Iranian  forces  hit  the  reflagged 
tanker  Sea  Isle  City  in  October  1987,  the  US  Navy  destroyed  two 
Iranian  oil  platforms.  The  Reagan  administration  kept  the  United 
Nations  engaged  in  its  efforts  to  isolate  Iran.90  The  operation  in¬ 
volved  all  services  but  took  place  completely  at  sea.  On  18  April 
1988  the  largest  engagement  of  surface  warships  since  World 
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War  II  took  place  as  the  United  States  eliminated  a  majority  of 
Iran’s  navy  in  one  day,  four  days  after  the  USS  Roberts  was  se¬ 
verely  damaged  by  a  mine.  President  Reagan  was  harshly  criti¬ 
cized  for  apparently  siding  with  Iraq,  defending  the  interests  of 
gulf  nations  that  routinely  purchased  weapons  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  for  engaging  US  forces  in  an  operation  with  no  clear 
US  interest  at  stake  and  no  defined  end  state.  Domestic  pres¬ 
sure  escalated  on  3  July  1988,  when  the  USS  Vincennes  shot 
down  Iranian  airbus  A300,  killing  all  290  passengers.91  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan  remained  resolute,  and  ultimately  the  naval  losses 
and  the  airbus  incident  helped  to  convince  Iran  to  agree  to  a  20 
August  1988  cease-fire  with  Iraq.  Objectives  accomplished,  US 
military  forces  withdrew  from  the  Persian  Gulf  and  escorted  the 
last  tanker  on  26  September  1988. 92 

The  final  years  of  Reagan’s  second  term  saw  a  hostile  Con¬ 
gress,  eager  to  criticize  the  Reagan  Doctrine.  Critics  claimed  it 
involved  the  United  States  in  Third  World  struggles  that  had 
little  to  do  with  legitimate  national  interests,  overextended  US 
commitments  for  little  if  any  gain,  and  supported  unsavory  dic¬ 
tators  merely  because  they  were  not  communists.93  Partly  to 
make  NSS  more  public,  Congress  passed  the  Department  of 
Defense  Reorganization  Act  of  1986,  commonly  known  as  the 
Goldwater -Nichols  Act. 


Conclusions 

This  chapter  examined  how  Cold  War  national  security  stra¬ 
tegies  related  to  their  respective  national  military  strategies. 
Relevant  interventions  were  examined  as  the  lenses  to  examine 
the  congruence  and  appropriateness  of  the  NMS  to  their  NSS. 
Providing  policy  makers  an  understanding  of  what  has  and  has 
not  worked  historically  may  inform  future  decisions.  In  sum, 
national  security  strategies  in  the  Cold  War  era  show  remark¬ 
able  continuity  and  evolution.  Containment  of  Soviet  commu¬ 
nism  and  nuclear  deterrence  was  the  keystone  to  all  presidents’ 
national  security  strategies  for  over  40  years.  Containment  was 
interpreted  differently  by  each  president.  It  proved  to  be  an  ex¬ 
pansive  NSS,  yet  nuances  in  presidential  doctrines  shaped  its 
associated  national  military  strategies  dramatically. 
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The  strategic  thinking  of  the  superpower  standoff  affected  all 
conflicts  and  interventions,  even  when  the  interests  of  capital¬ 
ism  versus  communism  scarcely  could  be  imagined.  Cold  War 
conflicts  and  interventions  always  occurred  in  the  shadow  of  a 
possible  nuclear  escalation;  therefore,  minor  issues  were  more 
likely  to  be  handled  diplomatically  or  otherwise  ignored.  Con¬ 
frontations  tended  to  be  major,  similar  to  those  in  Korea,  Cuba, 
and  Vietnam — at  least  early  on.  Later,  especially  in  the  after - 
math  of  the  US  debacle  in  Vietnam,  the  United  States  used  force 
sparingly.  When  used,  force  usually  was  only  loosely  applied  in 
the  Cold  War,  superpower -rivalry  context.  Such  conflicts  as 
Lebanon,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  Libya  had  little  or  no  roots  in 
ideological  stands  against  communist  aggression. 

In  the  Cold  War  context,  certain  general  lessons  regarding 
disengagement  are  evident.  While  disengagement  of  military 
forces  is  always  desirable  in  terms  of  preserving  military  poten¬ 
tial  for  future  conflicts,  it  does  not  always  fit  national  security 
objectives  for  a  specific  conflict.  In  some  cases,  like  Korea,  main¬ 
taining  the  status  quo  ante  required  a  continued  US  presence. 
This  is  fine  as  long  as  the  military  is  large  enough  to  handle  the 
burden  without  compromising  its  ability  to  engage  in  other  op¬ 
erations.  The  US  military  ballooned  from  1.5  million  troops  to 
over  3.5  million  during  Korea.  Vietnam  also  saw  a  million-man 
spike  to  3.5  million  at  its  peak.94  In  the  post-Vietnam,  all¬ 
volunteer-force  era,  it  would  be  difficult  if  not  impossible  to 
achieve  a  comparable  buildup  in  a  reasonably  short  period. 

Aside  from  the  extreme  case  where  long-term  engagement  is 
beneficial  and  worth  the  cost,  the  next  lesson  is  that  the  United 
States  can  disengage  anytime  it  chooses,  if  it  is  willing  to  suffer 
the  consequences.  Disengagement  under  such  terms  is  ugly, 
but  it  provides  a  way  out  of  deteriorating  situations.  Such  situa¬ 
tions  are  likely  to  arise  from  poor  engagement  decisions  or  un¬ 
foreseen  changes  in  the  operational  environment,  which  render 
objectives  unachievable.  President  Kennedy  apparently  consid¬ 
ered  such  a  withdrawal  without  a  victory  in  Vietnam.  When  lost 
face  and  credibility  are  trumped  by  lost  lives,  it  is  possible  to 
declare  victory  based  on  already  accomplished  objectives,  as 
Kissinger  suggested.  Could  such  a  disengagement  from  Viet¬ 
nam  between  1957  and  1967  have  been  any  worse  a  calamity 
than  the  withdrawal  in  1973? 
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The  third  lesson  is  that  the  force  used  affects  disengagement. 
Lower-scale  forms  of  engagement  ease  disengagement.  Diplo¬ 
macy,  information,  and  economic/military  aid  do  not  fill  body 
bags.  When  military  force  must  be  used,  naval  presence  is  a 
classic  coercive  tool  that  is  easy  to  disengage.  Likewise,  such 
blockades  as  those  that  occurred  during  the  Cuban  missile  cri¬ 
sis  offer  serious  firepower  with  comparatively  little  risk,  pro¬ 
vided  the  adversary  does  not  want  the  risk  of  escalation  inher¬ 
ent  in  sinking  a  capital  ship.  Airpower  options  include  global 
mobility  for  humanitarian  relief  and  non-combatant  evacua¬ 
tions  and  intelligence,  surveillance,  and  reconnaissance  on  the 
non-violent  end.  Like  maritime  force,  airpower  can  escalate  from 
presence  to  full-blown  air  campaigns  and  enjoy  relatively  low 
exposure  to  risk  and  are  easily  turned  off.  The  greatest  compli¬ 
cations  to  disengagement  arise  once  ground  troops  are  intro¬ 
duced.  Therefore,  from  a  disengagement  perspective,  it  is  best 
to  put  US  ground  forces  in  harm’s  way  only  when  necessary. 
When  ground  forces  are  used,  achievable  objectives,  a  clear  end 
state,  and  a  plan  for  disengagement  are  required. 

The  fourth  lesson,  although  trite,  is  that  the  easiest  interven¬ 
tion  from  which  to  disengage  forces  is  the  one  where  forces 
were  not  engaged  because  there  was  no  militarily  achievable 
goal  matched  to  the  deployable  force.  When  this  concern  is  ig¬ 
nored,  as  in  the  second  Lebanon  MNF,  disengagement  is  likely 
to  be  the  ugly  cut-and-run  type. 
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Chapter  4 


Disengagement  in  the  New  World  Order 


The  political  leadership  is  unlikely  to  make  change  any 
more  attractive  now  in  terms  of  additional  resources 
than  was  the  case  under  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
administrations.  The  ends-means  disconnect  that  existed 
during  the  days  of  the  “two-and-a-half-war”  strategy,  in 
the  early  1 960s,  exists  today. 


— Andrew  Krepinevich 
The  Army  and  Vietnam 


The  Goldwater- Nichols  Act  requires  the  president  to  submit 
to  Congress  an  annual  report  outlining  the  NSS  that  he  or  she 
will  pursue  while  in  office.1  Having  a  legal  requirement  for  a 
commander  in  chief  to  publish  the  nation’s  grand  strategy  for 
public  and  legislative  oversight  may  be  uniquely  American. 
This  reporting  requirement,  an  amendment  to  the  Goldwater  - 
Nichols  Act,  gave  Congress  some  control,  a  baseline  for  judg¬ 
ment,  and  conferred  accountability  for  strategic  planning  on 
the  executive  branch.  In  1994  Senator  Strom  Thurmond  noted 
a  trend  that  continues  20  years  after  the  passage  of  Goldwater  - 
Nichols:  presidential  compliance  with  reporting  requirements 
has  “seldom  met  the  expectations  of  those  of  us  who  partici¬ 
pated  in  passing  the  Goldwater -Nichols  Act.”2  Complaints  gen¬ 
erally  center  on  lack  of  timeliness  and  vagueness.  Such  you 
can  make  me  write  it,  but  you  can’t  make  me  say  anything  power 
struggles  between  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  can¬ 
not  be  helpful. 

Goldwater -Nichols  aimed  at  improving  military  efficiency  and 
strategic  planning,  establishing  command  relationships,  ensur¬ 
ing  JCS  authority,  and  avoiding  executive  micromanagement  in 
the  shadow  of  Vietnam,  Iran,  Lebanon,  and  Grenada.  The  re¬ 
forms  focused  on  the  internal  dynamics  of  the  president,  the 
secretary  of  defense  (SECDEF),  and  the  joint  chiefs.3  Not  only 
must  the  president  provide  the  NSS  to  the  SECDEF  and  the 
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JCS,  he  also  has  to  confer  with  them  in  its  drafting.  Such  re¬ 
porting  requirement  should  ensure  that  the  NMS  matches  the 
NSS.  More  specifically,  the  NSS  is  required  to  include  a  compre¬ 
hensive  description  and  discussion  of  the  following  concerns: 

1.  The  worldwide  interests,  goals,  and  objectives  of  the  United  States 
that  are  vital  to  the  national  security  of  the  United  States 

2.  The  foreign  policy,  worldwide  commitments,  and  national  defense 
capabilities  of  the  United  States  necessary  to  deter  aggression  and  to 
implement  the  national  security  strategy  of  the  United  States 

3.  The  proposed  short-term  and  long-term  uses  of  the  political,  eco¬ 
nomic,  military,  and  other  elements  of  the  national  power  of  the 
United  States  to  protect  or  promote  the  interests  and  achieve  the 
goals  and  objectives  referred  to  in  (1) 

4.  The  adequacy  of  the  capabilities  of  the  United  States  to  carry  out  the 
national  security  strategy  of  the  United  States,  including  an  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  balance  among  the  capabilities  of  all  elements  of  the  na¬ 
tional  power  of  the  United  States  to  support  the  implementation  of 
the  national  security  strategy.4 

Goldwater -Nichols  sought  to  remedy  several  military  strategic 
planning  deficiencies  outlined  in  the  Locher  report.  The  critical 
problems,  according  to  Locher,  lay  in  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense’s  planning,  programming,  and  budgeting  system  (PPBS). 
Introduced  by  SECDEF  Robert  S.  McNamara,  PPBS  is  “the  for¬ 
mal  process  for  arriving  at  resource  allocation  decisions.  Its 
purpose  is  the  translation  of  military  strategy  and  planning 
into  specific  defense  programs  and  the  development  of  defense 
programs  into  a  budget  request.”5  James  Locher  argues  that 
planning  was  the  weak  link,  quoting  former  undersecretary  of 
defense  Robert  W.  Komer  who  said  that  “there  is  all  too  little 
systematic  strategy  making  in  DOD,  except  in  the  strategic  nu¬ 
clear  arena.  Instead  the  reality  is  best  characterized  as  a  piece¬ 
meal,  irregular,  highly  informal  process,  largely  driven  by  cu¬ 
mulative  program  decisions  influenced  more  by  budget 
constraints  and  consequent  inter -service  competition  than  by 
notions  of  US  strategic  priorities.”6 

Under  Goldwater -Nichols,  the  NSS  process  begins  with  the 
president.  Once  the  NSS  is  complete,  the  SECDEF  adds  a  report 
detailing  budget  planning  and  procurement  for  the  programs 
affected  by  the  NSS  and  justifies  any  military  missions  to  be 
conducted  pursuant  to  the  NSS.  At  this  point,  the  chairman  of 
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the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  submits  a  study  outlining  the  direction 
of  the  NMS  for  strategic  and  contingency  planning.7  In  theory, 
Congress  saw  Goldwater -Nichols  as  fixing  historical  strategic 
planning  blunders  by  formally  connecting  desired  ends  (NSS)  to 
ways  (NMS)  through  stable  means  (resource  allocation).8 

President  Reagan  reiterated  the  importance  of  the  process  in 
his  first  NSS  report,  saying,  “To  be  effective,  it  must  be  firmly 
rooted  in  broad  national  interests  and  objectives,  supported  by 
national  resources,  and  integrate  all  relevant  facets  of  national 
power  to  achieve  our  national  objectives.”9  The  first  formal  NSS 
report  under  Goldwater-Nichols,  President  Reagan’s,  is  indica¬ 
tive  of  what  most  post-World  War  II  NSSs  would  reflect.  Written 
in  the  context  of  the  Cold  War,  it  focused  on  the  then  40-year 
standoff  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  continued  the  basic  foreign 
policy  prescription  of  containment  (ch.  2,  table  2). 

Likewise,  Reagan’s  defense  prescription  on  deterrence  is  a 
continuance  of  basic  Cold  War  doctrine.10  Note  that  deterrence 
had  many  flavors  through  the  years.  Reagan’s  defense  policy 
featured  international  engagement  through  alliances  over  an 
arms  race  mentality.11  As  noted  earlier,  the  Reagan  Doctrine, 
echoed  in  his  NSS,  added  rollback  to  the  long-standing  Tru¬ 
man  Doctrine.  Few  anticipated  the  success  of  the  strategy. 

Post-Cold  War — Engagement  and  Enlargement 

In  the  immediate  post-Reagan  years,  three  presidents  ad¬ 
vanced  polices  in  response  to  the  Cold  War.  Beginning  with 
former  vice  president  George  H.  W.  Bush,  each  president  had 
the  opportunity  to  view  the  post-Cold  War  era  differently. 

George  H.  W.  Bush:  Multilateral  Engagement  in 
the  New  World  Order 

George  H.  W.  Bush  presided  over  the  fall  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  first  fundamental  shift  in  the  bipolar  international  order. 
Published  after  the  1991  Gulf  War,  his  NSS  focused  on  the  new 
world  order:  “If  there  is  a  coherent  focus  in  the  report,  it  is  in  the 
emphasis  on  America’s  role  as  an  alliance  leader  in  the  interna¬ 
tional  community.”12  Largely  a  rundown  of  geopolitical  changes,  it 
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does  show  the  first  signs  of  emerging  missions  in  light  of  the  Soviet 
Union’s  demise.  The  report  adds  illicit  drugs  and  crisis  response 
to  more  traditional  topics  of  disarmament,  weapons  proliferation, 
force  deployments,  and  military  restructuring.13  This  first  foray 
into  post-Cold  War  NSS  was  no  slam  dunk.  Bush’s  NSS  was  op¬ 
posed  by  both  Republicans  and  Dememocrats.  Conservatives  saw 
multilateralism  as  suborning  US  national  interests  to  the  United 
Nations.  Liberals  saw  it  as  too  focused  on  military  instruments  of 
power  and  traditional  hard -power  aspects  of  national  security.14 

If  multilateral  engagement  is  the  theme  of  the  NSS,  the  NMS 
might  best  be  characterized  as  deter  and  defeat.  Faced  with  an 
opportunity  to  rethink  military  requirements  in  the  absence  of 
the  Soviet  bear,  the  NMS  was  built  around  a  smaller  base  force 
concept  tasked  to  decisively  win  two  major  regional  contingen¬ 
cies  concurrently. 

Not  particularly  coherent  as  a  national  strategy,  Bush’s  NSS 
did  shine  light  on  the  uncertainty  of  the  post-Cold  War  era  and 
his  perception  of  the  growing  importance  of  the  global  economy. 
At  least  one  author  sees  hints  of  preemption  in  George  H.  W. 
Bush’s  crisis-response  philosophy:  “A  key  task  for  the  future 
will  be  maintaining  regional  balances  and  resolving  such  dis¬ 
putes  before  they  erupt  into  military  conflict.”15 

Operation  Just  Cause  in  Panama  in  December  1989  might 
best  be  characterized  as  a  preventive  operation.  While  still 
within  the  Cold  War  context  of  containment,  it  marks  a  tipping 
point  into  a  more  global  economic  motivation  for  conflict  vice 
the  ideological  standard  of  previous  decades.  The  United  States 
undertook  the  operation  to  capture  Gen  Manuel  Noriega,  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Panamanian  Defense  Force,  a  brutal  drug  traf¬ 
ficker  and  the  real  power  in  Panama.  His  efforts  to  consolidate 
power  included  repression  of  civil  liberties  and  assaults  on  US 
military  personnel.16 

Fighting  a  limited  war,  close  to  home  and  against  an  adversary 
without  neighboring  superpower  backing,  led  to  rapid  military 
success.  Disengagement  was  not  anticipated  to  be  a  major  prob¬ 
lem,  as  the  government  already  was  in  place  to  take  over  when 
Noriega  was  removed.  Also,  Panama  was  unique  in  that  the 
United  States  had  a  long-standing  presence  in-countiy.  Still,  de¬ 
spite  some  complications  from  overly  sequential  operations, 
planners  recognized  that  success  relied  on  more  than  just  mili- 
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tary  forces,  and  they  “tried  to  determine  .  .  .  what  the  end  of  the 
war  should  look  like  (and)  work  backwards.”17  Consistent  with 
military  culture,  however,  planners  focused  linearly,  and  there¬ 
fore  exclusively,  on  decisive  military  operations.  Unfortunately, 
a  different  team  was  planning  post-combat  operations;  so,  the 
combat  planners  were  not  starting  from  the  right  target.18 

President  Bush’s  NSS  called  for  multilateral  engagement. 
Yet,  his  specific  desired  end  state  in  this  operation  was  for  the 
US  military  to  unilaterally  “create  an  environment  safe  for 
Americans  [in  Panama] ,  ensure  the  integrity  of  the  Panama  Ca¬ 
nal,  provide  a  stable  environment  for  the  freely  elected  Endara 
government,  and  bring  Noriega  to  justice.”19  Bush’s  NMS  of  de¬ 
ter  and  defeat  was  consistent  with  this  task.  The  NMS  didn’t 
explicitly  include  language  regarding  civil  affairs  tasks  such  as 
garbage  collection  and  law  enforcement.  Still,  US  ground  forces 
arrived  in  sufficient  numbers  to  successfully,  if  somewhat  awk¬ 
wardly,  manage  to  quell  rampant  lawlessness  and  looting.20 

Order  was  reestablished  quickly,  but  it  was  not  restored  be¬ 
fore  public  opinion  was  tainted.  Though  post-conflict  opera¬ 
tions  (PCO)  planners  expected  looting  as  the  established  mili¬ 
tary  structure  of  order  collapsed,  security  barriers  between  the 
DOD  and  the  Department  of  State  had  hindered  detailed  plan¬ 
ning.  Gen  Frederick  Frank  Woerner,  commander,  US  Southern 
Command,  said  the  DOD  was  “planning  an  invasion  of  a  friendly 
nation  with  whom  we  have  diplomatic  relations  from  bases  in¬ 
ternal  to  that  country.  Pretiy  sensitive  issue,  especially  when 
you’ve  got  base  negotiations  going  on  in  the  Philippines.”21  Or¬ 
ganizational  structure  is  not  alone  to  blame.  Warrior  culture  is 
visible  in  that  Gen  Maxwell  Thurman,  the  incoming  US  South¬ 
ern  Command  commander,  “did  not  even  spend  five  minutes” 
on  PCO  plans  during  his  inbriefing  to  the  command.22 

If  Operation  Just  Cause  were  a  tentative  step  beyond  Cold 
War  superpower  rivalry,  Desert  Storm  was  the  full  operational 
test  of  post-Vietnam  US  military  transformation  and  the  Rea¬ 
gan  buildup.  In  line  with  the  NSS  and  the  NMS,  Desert  Storm 
engaged  a  multilateral  coalition  to  deter  and  then  defeat  Sad¬ 
dam  Hussein’s  annexation  of  Kuwait. 

As  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and  the  Warsaw 
Pact  had  represented  the  bipolar  collective  security  paradigm 
of  the  Cold  War,  in  1990  Pres  George  H.  W.  Bush  sought  to 
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align  good  against  evil  in  the  new  world  order  proclaimed  in  his 
NSS.  To  achieve  the  desired  transformation,  the  Bush  admin¬ 
istration  accepted  end-state  limitations  required  by  its  Gulf  Co¬ 
operation  Council  and  other  coalition  partners.  Ultimately,  the 
moderating  tendencies  of  these  agreements  eased  US  strategic 
military  disengagement.  In  turn,  this  pattern  enabled  such 
non-military  policy  tools  as  political  and  economic  sanctions  to 
yield  further  benefits  to  US  interests. 

In  a  larger  version  of  the  first  Lebanon  MNF  and  demonstrat¬ 
ing  lessons  learned  from  the  second,  US  military  forces  were 
used  for  specific  purposes.  The  realistic  limits  imposed  by  the 
coalition,  coupled  with  the  Weinberger/Powell  Doctrine,  suc¬ 
cessfully  resisted  the  tendencies  toward  overreach  and  expan¬ 
sion  of  missions. 

The  most  important  limitation,  from  either  a  positive  or  a 
negative  perspective,  was  that  which  precluded  regime  change 
as  an  objective  of  the  campaign.  Dictators  like  Saddam  Hus¬ 
sein,  leading  repressive  and  exclusionary  regimes,  often  sur¬ 
vive  all  but  the  most  disastrous  of  defeats.  Because  of  this,  they 
are  prone  to  settle  when  it  is  clear  they  will  lose.23  Whether  US 
leaders  believed  Saddam  could  survive  defeat,  the  use  of  force 
for  regime  change  was  undesirable  for  coalition  cohesion.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Pres.  George  H.  W.  Bush  in  an  8  August  speech  to 
the  nation,  the  resultant  desired  military  end  state  was  thus 
clear:  “First,  we  seek  the  immediate,  unconditional,  and  com¬ 
plete  withdrawal  of  all  Iraqi  forces  from  Kuwait.  Second,  Ku¬ 
wait’s  legitimate  government  must  be  restored.”24 

The  result  was  the  seemingly  straightforward  decision  by 
President  Bush  to  disengage  military  forces,  once  these  criteria 
were  met.  Still,  the  decision  to  disengage  had  to  be  made  by  the 
president.  On  the  surface,  the  situation  had  many  parallels  to 
Korea:  similar  objectives  and  the  ability  (indeed  the  temptation) 
to  press  forward  once  the  original  objectives  were  met.  There¬ 
fore,  the  decision  was  not  so  straightforward.  Nowhere  in  the 
NSS  or  NMS  was  a  clear  indication  that  military  disengagement 
would  occur  at  some  specific  time  or  in  some  specific  way  after 
achievement  of  an  end  state.  Though  there  was  no  set  time  line 
as  there  had  been  with  the  first  Lebanon  MNF,  the  outcome  of 
Desert  Storm  was  similar.  Clear,  finite,  achievable  military  ob¬ 
jectives,  coupled  with  restraint  of  mission  creep,  led  to  a  mis- 
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sion  clearly  accomplished  and  an  orderly  disengagement  to  al¬ 
low  other  instruments  of  power  back  to  the  fore.  Desert  Storm 
seems  the  perfect  case  for  proper  disengagement. 

Critics,  however,  continue  to  this  day  to  second-guess  Pres. 
G.  H.  W.  Bush’s  decision  to  disengage  when  he  did,  based  on 
the  facts  that  Saddam’s  regime  did  not  fall  and  his  elite  Repub¬ 
lican  Guard  units  were  not  destroyed.  Bush’s  critics  almost 
immediately  began  using  these  facts,  along  with  veiled  state¬ 
ments  of  support  to  anti-Saddam  groups  and  overrestrictive 
cease-fire  conditions,  to  weaken  public  perception  of  victory. 

It  has  been  said  that  nothing  fails  like  success.  When,  again 
like  Lebanon,  US  forces  were  called  in  to  engage  in  subsequent 
operations,  the  objectives  expanded  beyond  those  the  military 
reasonably  could  attain.  While  Saddam’s  overthrow  might  have 
been  attainable  by  military  means,  the  alternative  of  his  full 
acceptance  of  UN  Security  Council  resolutions  was  not.25  With¬ 
out  criteria  for  mission  achievement,  disengagement  cannot 
come  as  an  orderly  step  in  a  process. 

Lebanon  and  Desert  Storm  suggest  failure  to  remain  disen¬ 
gaged  can  have  varied  consequences.  In  Lebanon,  overly  ambi¬ 
tious  objectives  for  the  second  MNF  led  to  mission  creep  and 
eventual  disaster.  In  Iraq,  failure  to  engage  the  proper  per¬ 
sonnel  and  the  correct  instruments  of  national  power  led  to 
an  incomplete  cease-fire  arrangement,  which  in  turn  resulted 
in  the  nearly  immediate  engagement  of  US  forces  in  new  mis¬ 
sions.  No-fly-zone  (NFZ)  enforcement  missions  lacked  an  at¬ 
tainable  end  state.  The  resulting  open-ended  missions  led  not 
to  lost  lives  but  to  a  lengthy  deployment,  continuing  mission 
creep,  and  a  costly  drain  on  US  Air  Force  personnel  and  equip¬ 
ment.26  Air  exclusion  zones,  or  NFZ  enforcement,  represent 
opportunities  for  airpower  to  offer  strategic  advantage,  but 
the  missions  can  be  abused  in  the  absence  of  attainable  objec¬ 
tives.  Failure  to  disengage  from  the  frustrating,  open-ended 
missions  in  a  reasonable  time  arguably  led  to  Operation  Iraqi 
Freedom  and  contributed  to  the  recapitalization  quandary  the 
Air  Force  faces  today. 

If  Desert  Storm  had  similarities  to  the  first  Lebanon  MNF  in 
terms  of  congruence  between  ends  and  means,  Somalia  looked 
more  like  the  second  MNF.  Like  Lebanon  10  years  earlier,  the 
US  intervention  in  Somalia  fell  into  two  separate  phases.  The 
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first  was  a  limited  humanitarian  relief  mission,  from  August  to 
November  1992.  The  military  focused  on  securing  delivery 
points  and  access  for  relief  supplies.  President  Bush  set  mili¬ 
tary  objectives  appropriate  for  the  force,  while  the  State  De¬ 
partment  worked  with  the  United  Nations  on  broader  objec¬ 
tives,  including  additional  means  to  ensure  delivery  of  relief.27 

The  United  Nations  initiated  the  humanitarian  relief  pro¬ 
gram,  yet  failed  to  enforce  its  authorizations.  Only  500  of  3,000 
authorized  UN  troops  were  deployed.  This  proved  insufficient 
for  security  or  stability;  so,  eventually  the  United  States  agreed 
to  reinforce  the  mission.28  The  second  deployment  was  a  United 
States-led  multinational  united  task  force  (UNITAF)  that  in¬ 
cluded  28,000  Americans.  What  it  had  in  size,  it  lacked  in  spe¬ 
cific,  militarily  achievable  objectives.  Tasked  “to  establish  a  se¬ 
cure  environment  for  humanitarian  relief  operations”  for  a 
follow-on  UN  force  likely  to  be  deployed  in  late  January  1993, 
the  mission  was  an  interim  fix  with  no  achievable  end  state.29 
Smith  Hempstone,  the  US  ambassador  to  Kenya,  noted  this 
problematic  US  policy  and  told  a  US  news  magazine,  “If  you 
liked  Beirut,  you’ll  love  Somalia.”30 

By  mid-December,  the  worst  of  the  famine  was  past,  but  US 
policy  objectives  continued  to  escalate.31  Delivering  relief  was  no 
longer  sufficient  to  warrant  disengagement  of  military  forces.  As¬ 
sistant  secretary  of  state  Herman  Cohen  set  the  bar  higher  on 
17  December  1992,  saying,  “All  our  good  works  could  go  for 
naught  if  we  do  not  follow  through  on  the  long  and  difficult  pro¬ 
cess  of  reconstituting  Somalia’s  civil  society  and  government.”32 

This  is  how  incongruences  emerge  and  quagmires  begin. 
State  Department  diplomats  are  eager  to  leverage  military 
forces.  For  this  to  work,  the  threat  of  military  intervention  has 
to  be  coordinated  with  the  DOD,  and  the  use  of  military  force 
has  to  be  feasible.  If  adversaries  call  diplomats’  bluffs,  it  is  not 
the  State  Department  that  is  left  suspended  in  midair.  As  we 
are  reminded  so  often,  the  State  Department  does  not  have  the 
personnel  and  equipment  to  carry  out  the  nation-building  and 
peacekeeping  operations  they  champion. 

This  was  the  case  in  Somalia.  Diplomats  implied  threats  to 
Somali  warlords  that  were  nowhere  in  the  military  mission, 
which  was  aimed  at  securing  the  environment  for  humanitarian 
efforts  with  minimal  use  of  force  in  the  shortest  time.  President 
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Bush  specifically  wanted  to  turn  over  “the  stability  mission  to 
the  follow-on  United  Nations  Mission  in  Somalia  (UNOSOM) 
because  (1)  the  mission  appeared  well  within  the  capabilities  of 
such  a  force,  and  (2)  President  Bush  had  no  wish  to  saddle  the 
incoming  Clinton  administration  with  such  a  deployment  of  US 
forces.”33  Unfortunately,  turnover  to  the  weaker  UN-led  force 
did  not  constitute  a  sufficient  strategy  for  disengagement.  Dis¬ 
engagement  was  not  complete,  as  SECDEF  Dick  Cheney  and 
JCS  chief,  Gen  Colin  Powell,  had  to  promise  US  forces  to  sup¬ 
port  UNOSOM  should  the  need  arise.34 

Bill  Clinton:  Engagement  and  Enlargement 

Pres.  George  H.  W.  Bush’s  acceptance  of  the  Somalia  mission 
officially  added  humanitarian  intervention  to  the  realm  of  US 
foreign  policy.  His  successor,  Bill  Clinton,  continued  this  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  national  security  domain.  Clinton’s  worldview  of 
“constructive  engagement,”  coupled  with  Secretary  of  State 
Madeleine  Albright’s  “assertive  multilateralism,”  ensured  the 
1990s  would  be  filled  with  a  variety  of  military  interventions, 
including  Somalia,  Bosnia,  Haiti,  and  Kosovo.35  As  an  enunci¬ 
ated  strategy,  President  Clinton’s  NSS  of  engagement  and  en¬ 
largement  is  perhaps  the  most  readily  identifiable  target  when 
looking  for  a  point  where  military  disengagement  became  ma¬ 
terially  hindered  by  an  unnatural  congruence  between  NSS 
and  NMS. 

Despite  President  Bush’s  intention  of  wrapping  up  opera¬ 
tions  in  Somalia  before  leaving  office,  the  Clinton  administra¬ 
tion  had  to  deal  with  a  continued  US  presence.  The  UNITAF-to- 
UNOSOM  mission  transfer  did  not  occur  until  May  1993. 
President  Clinton  did  not  change  policy  and  thus  faced  the 
prospect  of  having  Americans  as  part  of  a  less-capable  force 
with  a  poorly  defined  mission.  As  the  administrations  changed, 
Clinton  had  the  opportunity  to  change  policy  in  one  of  two 
ways.  He  could  disengage  in  the  literal  sense  of  breaking  Bush’s 
commitment  to  UNOSOM,  or  he  could  escalate.  To  the  Clinton 
administration’s  credit,  it  did  not  escalate,  even  declining  re¬ 
quests  for  more  specially  trained  US  forces,  along  with  tanks 
and  armored  vehicles.  By  choosing  the  status  quo  over  disen¬ 
gagement,  and  in  fact  expanding  the  already  dubious  mission 
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to  one  of  nation  building,  Clinton  was  accountable  for  not  ex¬ 
panding  the  US  force  when  18  US  soldiers  were  killed  in  Octo¬ 
ber  1993.  Blame  was  laid  on  SECDEF  Les  Aspin  for  denying 
requested  troops  and  weapons.  Aspin  was  fired,  and  only  then 
did  the  administration  decide,  much  like  the  second  MNF  in 
Lebanon  10  years  earlier,  to  disengage  by  March  1994. 36  Unlike 
Lebanon,  President  Clinton  could  not  even  rationalize  a  victory. 
The  best  opportunity  for  that  passed  in  late  1992,  when  the 
worst  of  the  famine  was  past  and  the  original  military  mission 
ballooned. 

Blame  for  the  quagmire  and  policy  debacle  of  Somalia  is  not 
important.  There  is  plenty  to  go  around  between  the  Bush  and 
the  Clinton  administrations.  Both  had  opportunities  to  disen¬ 
gage  somewhat  gracefully  from  a  situation  at  least  some  fore¬ 
saw.  Neither  Bush  nor  Clinton  adequately  considered  strategic 
military  disengagement  as  an  enabler  for  other  instruments  of 
national  power,  and  neither  embraced  an  exit  strategy.  As  in 
Lebanon,  the  United  States  relied  on  military  presence  to  sup¬ 
port  diplomatic  options.  Again,  presence  only  increased  oppo¬ 
sition  to  US  forces  and  blocked  both  the  diplomatic  and  mili¬ 
tary  efforts.37 

President  Clinton’s  own  NSS  is  better  defined  apart  from  the 
inherited  Somalian  intervention.  More  so  than  his  predeces¬ 
sors,  Clinton  seemed  to  grasp  the  gravitas  of  putting  his  name 
to  strategic  doctrine  for  the  nation.  This  shows  in  its  explicit 
naming.  Yet,  his  NSS  still  grasped  at  the  same  uncertainties  of 
the  post-Cold  War  world  as  did  its  predecessor.38  Lacking  the 
focusing  agent  of  the  Cold  War,  Clinton  chose  a  broad,  liberal, 
internationalist  conception  of  US  interests.  To  President  Bush’s 
additions  of  illicit  drugs  and  transnational  terrorism,  President 
Clinton  added  “commercial  goals  and  the  spread  of  liberal- 
democratic  ideals  into  the  group  of  fundamental  national  inter¬ 
ests.”39  That  Clinton  was  still  struggling  with  a  replacement  for 
containment  is  echoed  by  John  Lewis  Gaddis’s  assessment  that 
“there  was  the  sense  (in  the  administration)  that  the  war  had 
been  won,  the  fundamental  processes  in  world  politics  (globali¬ 
zation  and  self-determination)  were  favorable  to  us,  and  there¬ 
fore  you  could  just  kind  of  sit  back  and  let  them  run.”40 

Idealistic,  perhaps,  and  certainly  expansive,  Clinton’s  vision 
was  not  unattainable;  however,  it  became  overly  expansive  and 
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unrealistic  when  combined  with  the  other  ideal  Clinton  sought — 
the  peace  dividend.  Drastically  shrinking  defense  spending 
while  concurrently  expanding  military  roles  and  missions  does 
not  make  sense.  Compounding  the  problem  were  the  other  in¬ 
struments  of  national  security  that  were  being  cut  also.  Defense 
cuts  would  make  sense,  if  the  cuts  were  applied  toward  build¬ 
ing  up  the  other  instruments  of  power  to  levels  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  nation-building  and  peacekeeping  missions 
Clinton’s  NSS  foretold.  Expanding  the  NSS  while  cutting  the 
funds  to  support  it,  however,  was  overreach  waiting  to  happen. 

The  imperative  of  engagement  pointed  to  America’s  role  as  a 
global  economic  and  political  leader,  enlarging  democracy  and 
free  markets  around  the  world.  This  global  imperative  and  ex¬ 
pansive  conception  of  US  interests  naturally  led  to  an  equally 
expansive  list  of  threats  to  US  interests.  Where  the  bipolar  Cold 
War  world  had  demanded  the  preponderance  of  attention  be 
dedicated  to  global  thermonuclear  war  and  the  balance  of  power 
between  capitalism  and  communism,  the  new  world  order  re¬ 
weighted  national  security  toward  five  threat  areas.  First  were 
regional  states  with  the  capabilities  and  intent  to  threaten  US 
vital  interests.  Examples  include  the  later-named  axis  of  evil — 
Iran,  Iraq,  and  North  Korea.  Second  were  transnational  threats 
like  terrorism,  international  crime,  drug  trafficking,  uncon¬ 
trolled  refugee  migrations,  and  environmental  damage.  Third 
was  the  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  (WMD). 
Fourth  was  the  threat  posed  by  foreign  intelligence  collection. 
Fifth  were  the  failed  states.41 

The  reality  that  sprang  from  President  Clinton’s  rhetoric 
proved  to  be  an  enormous  burden  on  the  US  military  in  terms 
of  foreign  interventions  related  to  the  expansive  expectations  of 
the  NSS.42  When  the  nation  is  interested  in  nearly  everything,  it 
must  answer  threats  nearly  everywhere  and  all  the  time.  No 
one  engages  in  the  threat-response  business  more  than  the 
military.  While  President  Clinton’s  strategy  aimed  to  integrate 
all  elements  of  national  power,  in  reality  the  military  element 
ended  up  taking  on  several  “nontraditional”  missions  to  cover  for 
structural  problems  in  other  areas.  While  on  one  hand  cutting 
defense  budgets  to  recognize  the  post-Cold  War  “peace  divi¬ 
dend,”  Clinton’s  strategy  maintained  the  status  quo  of  a  sub¬ 
stantial  overseas  presence  against  the  more  traditional  regional 
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or  state-centered  threats  while  nurturing  diplomacy  and  inter¬ 
national  alliances  and  organizations.  By  emphasizing  multi¬ 
lateral  commitments  and  forward  presence,  the  strategy  aimed 
to  deter  potential  regional  aggressors. 

The  strategy  strained  the  system  in  its  non-traditional  focal 
points.  Broad  additions  of  nebulous  threats  posed  by  trans¬ 
national  actors,  WMD,  and  failed  states  levied  great  expecta¬ 
tions  on  a  national  security  apparatus  ill  prepared  to  live  up  to 
them.  While  the  Clinton  concept  of  engagement  is  straight¬ 
forward  and  proactive  for  all  elements  of  national  power,  its 
impact  on  the  military  was  underestimated.  True,  the  demise 
of  the  bipolar  superpower  standoff  did  not  do  away  with  the 
need  for  the  United  States  to  remain  engaged  internationally. 
Clinton’s  2000  NSS  preempted  any  thought  of  isolation,  point¬ 
ing  out  that  “the  inexorable  trend  of  globalization  supports  the 
continued  viability  of  a  strategy  of  engagement.”43  Rationalizing 
a  huge  cut  in  defense  spending  to  pay  for  domestic  social  pro¬ 
grams  within  this  framework,  however,  was  ideological  folly. 
Again,  the  only  reasonable  place  to  apply  the  dividend  was  to¬ 
ward  a  revamped  national  security  apparatus  more  attuned  to 
the  new  world  order. 

Likewise,  the  second  part  of  the  NSS,  enlargement,  was  logi¬ 
cal  and  well  intentioned  but  added  indirect  burdens  to  the  mili¬ 
tary.  Referring  most  directly  to  the  enlargement  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  “the  world’s  most  successful  se¬ 
curity  organization,”  it  also  reflected  on  the  globalization  of  de¬ 
mocracy  through  trade.44  Again,  Clinton  proposed  lofty,  ideal¬ 
istic  goals  that  would  make  demands  on  the  military.  Even 
without  exporting  democracy,  adding  less-capable,  less-stable 
countries  to  collective  security  agreements  ensured  an  even 
greater  role  for  the  US  military  if  those  agreements  were  ever 
called  into  play. 

President  Clinton’s  prescriptions  for  NSS  had  serious  impli¬ 
cations  for  the  NMS.  First,  in  endorsing  engagement,  President 
Clinton  warned,  “We  must  not,  in  reaction  to  the  real  or  per¬ 
ceived  costs  of  engagement,  retreat  into  a  policy  of  ‘Fortress 
America.’”45  This  statement  introduces  confusion  into  what  is 
otherwise  a  clearly  internationalist  foreign  policy.  Nothing  in 
previous  doctrines,  all  of  which  stressed  active  partnerships 
and  alliances,  pointed  to  an  isolationist  Fortress  America  under  - 
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current.  From  the  military  standpoint,  however,  the  strategy 
seems  to  preclude  any  thought  of  disengaging  military  forces 
from  Cold  War  forward  bases. 

Second,  and  perhaps  the  most  significant  nuance  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Clinton’s  NSS  for  the  NMS,  is  the  distinction  he  makes 
between  types  of  national  interests.  National  interests  are  cate¬ 
gorized  as  vital,  important,  and  humanitarian,  where  categories 
determine  the  level  of  engagement  that  may  be  necessary.46 
Coupled  with  the  perception  that  globalization  necessarily  binds 
American  influence  to  other  nations’  policies,  this  arguably 
opened  the  door  to  new  and  varied  military  missions.47  Such 
expansive  interests  and  global  influence  combined  with  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  Madeleine  Albright’s  affinity  for  using  military 
forces  in  support  of  essentially  diplomatic  efforts,  reminiscent 
of  the  1930s’  characterization  of  the  US  Marines  as  “State  De¬ 
partment  Forces.”48  Clinton’s  NMS  thus  represented  a  move  to¬ 
ward  assertive  multilateral  engagement  and  collective  security. 

In  the  DOD,  seeking  greater  payoff  from  the  peace  dividend, 
SECDEF  Les  Aspin  pushed  a  bottom-up  review  (BUR)  of  mili¬ 
tary  forces.  As  senator,  Aspin  had  been  thwarted  by  the  Bush 
administration  in  similar  efforts.  Under  the  resultant  BUR  cuts, 
the  major  regional  contingency  construct  was  revised  from  de¬ 
cisively  winning  two  conflicts  concurrently  to  focusing  on  one 
while  holding  a  second  stable  and  then  turning  to  the  second 
conflict  once  the  first  was  resolved.  This  NMS  became  known  as 
Win-Hold-Win.  Though  Aspin  did  not  survive  Somalia,  his  force- 
structure  changes  did.  The  structure  was  put  to  a  test  in  1994, 
and  it  quickly  became  clear  that  the  United  States  did  not  have 
the  forces  necessary  to  deal  concurrently  with  two  potential  ma¬ 
jor  theater  wars.  Saddam  Hussein  moved  forces  south  to 
threaten  Kuwait,  just  as  the  United  States  was  withdrawing 
forces  and  posturing  for  a  potential  conflict  with  North  Korea.49 

So  by  1994,  there  already  were  apparent  disconnects  be¬ 
tween  the  expansive  NSS  of  engagement  and  enlargement  and 
the  NMS  aimed  at  reducing  force  structure  and  capabilities  to 
capture  a  peace  dividend,  without  concurrent  restructuring  of 
the  instruments  of  power  better  suited  to  support  disengage¬ 
ment.  Yet,  these  disconnects  did  not  always  present  themselves 
as  incongruence  between  the  NSS  and  the  NMS. 
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A  shining  example  of  how  military  action  can  indeed  gain  a 
sustainable  advantage  or  better  state  of  peace  is  the  US  inter¬ 
vention  in  Haiti  in  1994.  Though  national  security  objectives 
shifted  throughout  the  operation,  they  never  moved  outside  the 
bounds  of  the  national  military  strategic  means.  Selective  en¬ 
gagement  and  collective  security  worked,  as  US  intervention  re¬ 
duced  threats  to  US  interests  and  facilitated  a  successful  transi¬ 
tion  to  a  UN  force.  In  one  sense,  Haiti  represents  exactly  the  type 
of  concept  for  which  disengagement  strives.  It  took  three  years 
of  diplomatic  and  economic  sanctions  before  military  action  was 
taken.  Once  military  force  was  used,  the  objective  was  to  do 
what  was  necessary  to  transition  the  situation  back  to  other 
instruments  of  power,  as  exercised  by  the  United  Nations.50 

At  first  glance,  Haiti  had  structures  similar  to  those  found  in 
Somalia.  It  was  a  limited  mission  in  a  failed  state  with  primarily 
humanitarian  objectives  worked  in  conjunction  with  the  United 
Nations.  More  significant  were  the  differences;  many  of  them 
are  too  detailed  to  treat  here.  The  key  was  that  the  United  States 
had  not  deployed  forces  to  Haiti  as  it  had  in  Somalia.  When  the 
United  States  and  Canada  sent  military  police  and  engineers  to 
establish  training  operations  according  to  the  United  Nations 
mission  in  Haiti  (UNMIH),  armed  militias  prevented  their  ship 
from  docking.  Unlike  Lebanon  and  Somalia,  when  the  troops 
deploying  to  Haiti  faced  threats  beyond  the  scope  of  the  mis¬ 
sion,  namely  to  land  safely  in  a  permissive  environment,  deci¬ 
sion  makers  paused  to  reassess  the  situation.  To  be  fair,  con¬ 
text  matters  here,  as  the  Black  Hawk  incident  in  Somalia 
occurred  the  week  before  the  Haitian  landing.51  Regardless  of 
cause,  the  fact  remains  that  disengagement  in  this  case  was 
actually  restraint  from  engagement.  Instead  of  escalating  ten¬ 
sions  by  putting  US  troops  in  harm’s  way,  the  Clinton  admin¬ 
istration  returned  to  economic  and  diplomatic  pressure. 

By  late  summer  of  1994,  a  military  strategy  including  both 
permissive  and  non-permissive  options  was  worked  out,  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  national  security  ends  and  including  feasible 
plans  for  disengagement  of  US  forces  when  the  ends  were  met. 
UN  Security  Council  Resolution  940  authorized  a  6,000-troop 
multinational  force  for  six  months  that  was  followed  by  a  new 
UNMIH  to  assume  the  diplomatic  tasks.52  The  success  of  this 
operation  supports  the  proposition  that  military  disengagement 
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after  attainment  of  realistic  military  goals  facilitates  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  other  national  security  ends. 

Of  course,  the  assumption  is  that  other  instruments  of  power 
have  the  means  necessary  to  meet  their  ends.  Engagement  and 
enlargement  placed  enormous  demands  on  the  military  instru¬ 
ment,  while  reducing  its  means  in  the  name  of  a  peace  divi¬ 
dend.  President  Clinton’s  NSS,  along  with  Madeleine  Albright’s 
affinity  for  military  peace-and-stability  operations,  led  to  US 
military  involvement  in  Bosnia  in  1995  and  again  in  Kosovo  in 
1999.  Whereas  Operation  Just  Cause  in  Panama  in  1989  was 
a  step  away  from  the  standard  Cold  War  intervention,  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  Yugoslavia  was  an  early  casualty  of  the  end  of  the  Cold 
War.  Twelve  years  after  the  Bosnian  intervention,  long-term 
success  remains  elusive.  There  is  peace  in  Bosnia  and  Kosovo 
because  of  strong  military  forces  deployed  there,  but  the  ethnic 
tensions  that  spawned  fratricidal  warfare  remain,  and  the  plu¬ 
ralistic  democracy  the  international  community  wishes  to  es¬ 
tablish  is  still  a  dream.  While  it  took  more  than  10  years  to 
disengage  US  military  forces,  for  much  of  that  time  Bosnia  and 
Kosovo  were  anonymous  operations  with  small  footprints  and 
virtually  no  casualties.  Some  observers  might  argue  that  disen¬ 
gagement  is  not  important,  provided  operations  can  be  kept 
small  and  relatively  low  key.  With  the  unlimited  resources 
available,  this  might  be  true,  but  the  cumulative  effect  of  small 
contingencies  lasts  for  decades  and  makes  a  policy  of  disen¬ 
gagement  important.  The  current  US  military  force  structure 
cannot  support  long-term  engagement  in  many  locales  if  the 
services  are  to  be  prepared  for  major  combat  operations.53 

In  Bosnia  by  July  1995,  the  desired  political  end  state  under 
Clinton’s  NSS  was  “a  peaceful  resolution  to  the  ethnic  crisis  and 
a  democratically  elected,  multiethnic  government  for  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina,  free  to  exercise  all  instruments  of  power  within  its 
internationally  recognized  borders.”54  The  supporting  military 
strategy  included  neutralizing  threats  and  taking  “away  what 
the  Bosnian  Serbs  held  dear”  to  “drive  them  to  military  parity 
with  the  Bosnian  Croats  and  Muslims.”55  Disengagement  under 
these  terms  requires  an  enforceable  peace  treaty. 

One  aspect  of  US  involvement  in  Bosnia  is  particularly  inter¬ 
esting  in  terms  of  disengagement.  Like  Desert  Storm,  Bosnia 
was  a  coalition  operation.  This  had  particular  bearing  because 
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the  British  and  French  held  a  different  view  than  the  United 
States  on  the  nature  of  the  conflict,  resulting  in  a  markedly  dif¬ 
ferent  way  of  prosecuting  operations  that  ultimately  impacted 
disengagement.  The  United  States  viewed  the  Bosnian  crisis  as 
primarily  caused  by  Serbian  aggression  and  expansionism.  In 
this  aggressor -victim  view,  intervention  or  aid  to  the  Bosnian 
government  against  the  Serbs  is  prescribed.56  Clinton  followed 
this  approach  to  avoid  direct  military  engagement  beyond  NATO 
and  UN-sanctioned  NFZ  enforcement  in  Operation  Deny  Flight. 
Minimal  engagement,  and  particular  emphasis  on  air,  vice 
ground  engagement,  eases  disengagement.  Note,  again,  airpow- 
er’s  inherent  advantages  as  a  key,  and  sometimes  sole,  military 
component  to  an  NMS  of  rational  or  selective  engagement.  This 
is  doubly  so  in  an  NMS  of  disengagement. 

America’s  NATO  and  UN  partners,  particularly  Britain  and 
France,  viewed  Bosnia  as  a  civil  war.  Their  view  favors  impar¬ 
tial  peacekeeping  or  peace  enforcement  over  taking  sides.57 
Such  impartiality  reined  in  the  potential  for  a  more  aggressive 
US  military  intervention,  often  to  the  chagrin  of  US  planners. 
While  it  may  have  kept  the  United  States  from  alienating  a  fac¬ 
tion  by  taking  sides,  one  may  also  argue  that  peacekeeping 
requires  a  ground-force  presence  that  is  more  easily  goaded 
into  undesired  escalations,  which  complicate  disengagement. 

Two  things  stand  out  in  the  Bosnia  and  Kosovo  campaigns. 
Both  were  air  campaigns,  yet  neither  engaged  US  nor  allied 
ground  forces.  The  ultimate  success  of  the  Bosnian  campaign 
in  Operation  Deliberate  Force  benefited  from,  if  not  relied  on, 
the  actions  of  indigenous  ground  forces.  In  Kosovo,  Operation 
Allied  Force  was  trumpeted  widely  as  a  case  of  airpower  decid¬ 
ing  the  conflict. 

Clinton  was  criticized  in  both  operations  for  refusing  to  com¬ 
mit  ground  forces.  While  the  cleverness  of  announcing  the 
strategy  publicly  is  open  for  debate,  the  decision  not  to  use 
ground  troops  was  sound  from  the  standpoint  of  disengage¬ 
ment.  The  benefits  of  ground  forces  for  the  campaigns  were 
debatable,  and  any  military  objectives  would  be  difficult  to  at¬ 
tain.  But,  it  is  clear  that  the  limited  objectives  were  achievable 
using  only  airpower.  Air  strikes  offer  the  clear  advantage  of  easy 
disengagement  because  leaders  can  turn  airpower  on  and  off 
like  a  spigot.  Finally,  with  limited  goals,  airpower  reduced  the 
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risk  of  body  bags  fracturing  an  already  tenuous  alliance,  re¬ 
peating  Somalia  or  empowering  Slobodan  Milosevic  at  the  bar¬ 
gaining  table  in  an  operation  dependent  on  a  peace  settlement.58 
Still,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  accomplishments  were  less 
than  satisfying.  The  war  was  “as  a  deliberate  act  of  policy,  a 
perfect  failure”59  It  did  not  halt  ethnic  cleansing  or  settle  sover¬ 
eignty  questions.  It  did  not  meet  humanitarian  goals,  and  the 
people  of  the  Balkans  did  not  see  their  lives  tangibly  improve. 
But,  the  United  States  disengaged,  and  to  the  American  public, 
the  mission  was  a  success.  In  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  US  forces 
stayed  after  meeting  the  primary  objectives,  and  the  American 
public  largely  perceived  a  losing  effort. 

As  if  the  Balkans,  Caribbean,  and  Horn  of  Africa  were  not 
enough  to  test  Aspin’s  theory  that  the  country  was  unlikely  to 
face  multiple  military  contingencies  simultaneously,  other  state 
and  non-state  actors  kept  the  1990s  interesting.  Throughout 
the  decade,  Saddam  Hussein  kept  Iraq  in  the  international 
limelight,  and  non-state  terrorists  continued  to  emerge.  After 
learning  in  1994  that  the  United  States  could  not  afford  to  de¬ 
ploy  massive  numbers  of  troops  every  time  Saddam  acted  pro¬ 
vocatively,  Clinton  increasingly  relied  on  cruise  missile  diplo¬ 
macy  to  deal  with  both  Saddam  and  terrorists.  In  August  1996, 
when  Hussein  mirrored  his  1994  gambit  with  a  similar  move¬ 
ment  north,  Clinton  responded  with  a  cruise  missile  attack.  In 
a  shocking  exaggeration  of  the  sanitary,  low-risk  nature  of  pre¬ 
cision  air  strikes  and  demonstrating  a  flagrant  discordance  be¬ 
tween  policy  ends  and  military  means,  the  cruise  missiles  tar¬ 
geted  antiaircraft  sites  in  the  south.  The  1996  strike  was  clearly 
an  example  of  striking  what  was  within  reach  vice  what  was 
relevant  to  the  fight  at  hand. 

This  abuse  of  airpower’s  inherent  advantages  in  terms  of  dis¬ 
engagement  showed  that  air  forces  are  not  immune  to  being 
mired  in  situations  where  the  means  or  rules  of  engagement  do 
not  match  the  desired  NSS  ends.  American  policy  makers  faced 
options  similar  to  those  in  Lebanon,  Somalia,  and  Haiti.  They 
could  disengage  air  forces  on  the  one  hand,  release  restraints 
on  airpower  to  make  the  means  better  match  the  desired  ends 
on  the  other,  or  take  some  middle  path.  By  taking  the  middle 
ground  of  the  status  quo,  supplemented  with  a  handful  of 
largely  symbolic  cruise  missile  strikes,  the  credibility  of  the 
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United  States’  coercive  ability  was  weakened.  More  importantly, 
Clinton’s  commitment  was  challenged,  and  Saddam  was  em¬ 
boldened  not  only  to  further  repress  the  Kurds  in  the  north  but 
also  to  resist  sanctions  and  regimes  of  inspections. 

The  rise  of  non-state  terrorist  groups  like  al-Qaeda  also  esca¬ 
lated  in  the  1990s.  Terrorism  was  not  new.  Terrorists  bombed 
the  Marine  barracks  in  Beirut  in  1983,  and  Libyan-backed  ter¬ 
rorists’  actions  led  to  Operation  El  Dorado  Canyon.  Whether  due 
to  US  ties  to  Israel,  regional  resentment  over  the  two-decade-old 
focus  of  US  interest  in  the  oil-rich  region,  or  just  merely  because 
the  large  US  presence  created  targets  of  opportunity,  these  epi¬ 
sodes  of  non-state-sponsored  terrorism  demonstrated  that  dis¬ 
engagement  is  contingent  on  a  cooperative  adversary.  Yet,  there 
is  no  unilateral  disengagement  from  terrorism.  On  Clinton’s 
watch  bombings  occurred  at  the  World  Trade  Center  in  New  York 
City;  Khobar  Towers  in  Riyadh,  Saudi  Arabia;  US  embassies  in 
Tanzania  and  Kenya;  and  on  the  USS  Cole  in  Yemen.60 

George  W.  Bush:  Aggressive  Unilateralism  and 
Preemption 

The  terrorist  attacks  of  11  September  2001  defined  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  George  W.  Bush.  Before  this  reality  changed  the  na¬ 
tional  agenda,  presidential  candidate  George  W.  Bush  prom¬ 
ised  a  more  humble  foreign  policy.  Before  9/11,  the  Bush 
strategy  appeared  focused  on  aggressive  non-multilateralism. 
He  strongly  opposed  Clinton-era  peacekeeping  and  nation¬ 
building  efforts.  “The  purpose  of  the  military,”  Bush  argued, 
“was  to  fight  and  win  the  nation’s  wars,  not  to  linger  to  bring 
stability  to  newly  ordained  states.”61  Bush’s  focus  was  much 
more  tightly  centered  on  direct  US  national  interests. 

Post-9/ 11  events,  however,  forced  the  administration  to  shift 
its  focus.  The  new  emphasis  on  unilateralism  and  offensive  use 
of  force,  while  controversial,  focused  the  NSS  on  a  defined,  if 
not  clearly  identifiable,  threat.62  Conservatives  applauded  the 
2002  NSS  as  marking,  in  the  words  of  Charles  Krauthammer, 
“a  return  to  the  unabashed  unilateralism  of  the  1980s.  .  .  .  The 
1980s  model  went  by  the  name  of  peace  through  strength.  But 
it  was  more  than  that.  It  was  judicious  but  unapologetic  unilat¬ 
eralism.  It  was  willingness — in  the  face  of  threats  and  bluster 
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from  foreign  adversaries  and  nervous  apprehension  from  do¬ 
mestic  critics — to  do  what  the  U.S.  needed  to  do  for  its  own 
security.  Regardless.”63 

Pres.  George  W.  Bush’s  2002  NSS  is  particularly  significant, 
as  it  marks  a  dramatic  shift  from  previous  administrations’ 
views  of  containment  and  deterrence.  The  attacks  of  9/11 
showed  containment  and  deterrence  to  be  ineffective  strategies 
against  the  threat  of  terrorism.  President  Bush’s  lesson  seems 
to  be  that  a  policy  of  preemption  may  have  prevented  the  at¬ 
tacks;  thus,  “as  a  matter  of  common  sense  and  self-defense, 
America  will  act  against  such  emerging  threats  before  they  are 
fully  formed.”64 

President  Bush’s  prescriptions  are  direct  and  preemptive,  di¬ 
verging  from  previous  notions  of  uncertainty  and  placing  terror¬ 
ism  as  the  currently  defining  phenomenon  and  enemy.  Where 
Pres.  George  H.  W.  Bush  and  President  Clinton  were  passive, 
focusing  on  a  “we  must”  ideology,  Pres.  George  W.  Bush’s  NSS 
is  aggressive  and  specific  and  focuses  on  a  “we  will”  view.65  As 
well  as  pointing  to  a  fundamental  shift  in  NSS,  Bush’s  NSS  also 
adds  a  strong  moral  element,  reflecting  “the  union  of  our  values 
and  our  national  interests.”66  A  strong  streak  of  American  ex- 
cep  tionalism  rang  out  in  its  tone.  Understandable  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  its  timing  after  9/11,  such  emotional  language  nonethe¬ 
less  must  have  implications  for  implementation.  NMS  has  few 
options  open,  given  such  statements  in  the  NSS  as  “in  the  new 
world  we  have  entered,  the  only  path  to  peace  and  security  is 
the  path  of  action.”67  The  ongoing  global  war  on  terror  both 
shaped  the  2002  NSS  and  is  shaped  by  it.  The  US  military  has 
not  disengaged  from  Afghanistan  and  Iraq.  The  problem,  as 
we’re  still  involved,  is  that  the  military  is  too  close  to  focus  and 
too  committed  to  disengage  rationally. 

Conclusions 

This  chapter  examined  how  national  security  strategies  since 
the  end  of  the  Cold  War  related  to  their  concurrent  national 
military  strategies.  As  with  chapter  2,  relevant  conflicts  served 
as  the  lenses  to  examine  the  congruence  and  appropriateness 
of  the  NMSs  to  their  NSSs.  Since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  na¬ 
tional  security  strategies  of  the  new  world  order  have  shown 
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continuity  and  evolution.  This  chapter’s  conclusions  coincide 
with  another  study  that  found  that  “with  the  demise  of  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  and  the  simultaneous  strengthening  of  suicidal  ter¬ 
rorist  groups,  containment  and  mutual  assured  destruction 
have  slowly  lost  their  applicability,  and  as  a  result,  the  last  two 
administrations  have  attempted  to  redefine  the  purposes  and 
efficacy  of  American  power.”68 

Late  in  the  second  decade  after  the  fall  of  the  Berlin  Wall,  no 
president  has  defined  the  post-Cold  War  subtext  more  clearly 
than  President  Clinton  did  with  his  NSS  of  engagement  and 
enlargement.  Clinton’s  NSS  may  prove  nowhere  near  as  defini¬ 
tive  as  Truman’s  containment  order  but  neither  does  the  situ¬ 
ation  demand  such  focus.  Nevertheless,  engagement  and  en¬ 
largement  set  the  tone  for  an  active  interventionist  period  in  US 
foreign  policy.  Some  major  conflicts  emerged,  but  the  growth 
area  was  low-intensity  conflict  and  operations  other  than  war. 
Through  the  1990s,  the  context  of  disengagement  was  less  of¬ 
ten  about  disengaging  after  major  combat  operations  and  more 
often  about  disengaging  from  non-combat  operations. 

Across  both  subtexts,  the  Cold  War  and  the  new  world  order, 
certain  general  lessons  regarding  disengagement  are  evident. 
The  first  lesson  is  that  the  disengagement  of  military  forces 
does  not  always  fit  national  security  objectives.  As  noted  in 
chapter  3,  such  cases  as  Korea,  Bosnia,  and  Iraq  during  the 
NFZ  enforcement  era,  where  maintaining  the  status  quo  ante 
will  require  continued  US  presence,  do  occur.  Fine,  if  the  force 
is  structured  to  support  it,  but  the  post-Vietnam  force  struc¬ 
ture  has  declined  precipitously.  Current  professional,  high-tech 
military  cannot  expand  its  personnel  and  weapons  pools  like  it 
could  in  1950  or  1967.  The  complexity  and  cost  of  weapons, 
coupled  with  much  greater  costs  and  wholly  different  demands 
of  the  all-volunteer  force,  make  such  spikes  unimaginable.  The 
vastly  smaller  force  structure  also  makes  it  much  more  difficult 
to  maintain  a  large  forward  presence  while  still  maintaining 
capabilities  to  engage  in  major  regional  contingencies. 

The  second  lesson  from  the  Cold  War  is  actually  a  truism:  the 
United  States  (or  any  nation)  can  disengage  anytime  it  chooses, 
if  it  is  willing  to  suffer  the  consequences  for  its  actions.  One 
cannot  overstate  that  such  cut-and-run  disengagement  is  the 
least  desirable  way  to  disengage  and  is  usually  the  result  of 
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poor  engagement  decisions  or  unforeseen  changes  in  the  opera¬ 
tional  environment.  While  President  Kennedy  may  have  consid¬ 
ered  such  a  withdrawal  without  victory  in  Vietnam,  this  ap¬ 
proach  actually  has  been  used  by  the  United  States  only  in 
military-operations-other-than-war  cases  when  lost  face  and 
credibility  were  trumped  by  lost  lives.  Taking  Dr.  Kissinger’s 
observation,  made  retrospective  to  Vietnam,  President  Reagan 
in  Lebanon  and  President  Clinton  in  Somalia  declared  victory 
based  on  already  accomplished  objectives.  The  effect  on  the  na¬ 
tion  was  nowhere  near  as  catastrophic  as  it  was  in  Vietnam, 
and  both  Presidents  Reagan  and  Clinton  subsequently  won 
second  terms.  While  Lebanon  and  Somalia  were  not  Vietnam, 
disengagement  is  always  an  option — and  not  always  the  worst. 

The  third  lesson  carried  over  from  the  Cold  War:  the  force 
used  affects  disengagement.  Lower -scale  forms  of  engagement 
ease  disengagement.  Regarding  simplicity,  first  is  the  nonmilitary 
or  the  covert  military  operations  like  those  the  Reagan  adminis¬ 
tration  used  in  Latin  America.  Second,  naval  presence  remained 
a  classic  coercive  tool,  and  escort/defensive  missions  like  Oper¬ 
ation  Earnest  Will  in  the  Strait  of  Hormuz  offer  serious  firepower 
with  relatively  little  risk.  Third  is  airpower,  with  its  non-combat 
mobility  and  ISR — expandable  to  include  punitive  air  and  cruise 
missile  strikes  like  Desert  Fox  and  further  to  cover  full-blown  air 
campaigns,  either  alone — such  as  those  in  Bosnia  and  Kosovo — 
or  integrated  into  a  full-spectrum,  combined-force,  coalition 
conventional  war  like  Desert  Storm  or  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom. 
The  greatest  barriers  to  disengagement  arise  once  ground  troops 
are  introduced,  but  if  ground  troops  are  not  used,  an  enforce¬ 
able  settlement  is  required  for  disengagement  to  occur,  as  evi¬ 
denced  in  the  Balkans  and  Iraq.  Obviously,  a  time  and  place 
exist  in  the  spectrum  of  conflict  where  ground  forces  are  essen¬ 
tial.  From  a  disengagement  perspective,  however,  it  is  best  to  put 
US  ground  forces  in  harm’s  way  only  when  necessary,  such  as 
in  Desert  Storm  or  Iraqi  Freedom.  When  ground  forces  are  used, 
achievable  objectives,  a  clear  end  state,  and  a  planned  turnover 
to  a  UN  force  foster  disengagement,  as  was  seen  in  Haiti. 

Fourth,  though  it  seems  trite,  is  that  the  easiest  intervention 
from  which  to  disengage  forces  is  the  one  where  forces  were  never 
engaged  because  there  was  no  militarily  achievable  goal  matched 
to  the  deployable  force.  The  initial  attempt  to  land  in  Haiti  is 
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the  perfect  example.  When  this  is  ignored,  as  in  the  second 
Lebanon  MNF  and  the  follow-on  Somalia  deployments,  disengage¬ 
ment  is  likely  to  be  the  ugly  affair  discussed  above  as  lesson  2. 

Beyond  the  lessons  regarding  what  the  United  States  has 
tried,  what  has  worked,  and  what  has  not,  another  overarching 
problem  in  these  cases  abounds.  Nearly  coincident  with  the  end 
of  the  Cold  War,  Congress  studied  the  national  security  appara¬ 
tus  and  legislated  a  reorganization  of  the  DOD.  The  Locher  Re¬ 
port  studied  the  need  for  change  and  found  the  PPBS  to  be  the 
root  of  DOD’s  strategy  ills.  From  Locher  came  the  Goldwater- 
Nichols  Act,  which  drove  the  requirement  for  formally  published 
NSS  reports.  As  post-Cold  War  national  security  strategies  ex¬ 
panded,  national  military  strategies  followed.  This  expansion  led 
to  the  explosion  in  humanitarian,  peacekeeping,  and  nation¬ 
building  interventions  that  defined  the  1990s — all  despite 
shrinking  defense  budgets  without  concomitant  changes  to 
other  areas  of  the  national  security  apparatus.  Still,  the  great¬ 
est  effect  of  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  was  perhaps  budgetary.  The 
perceived  peace  dividend  really  marks  the  point  of  departure 
between  national  security  and  military  strategies.  Expanding 
roles  while  simultaneously  shrinking  budgets  and  manpower 
made  no  sense:  “The  U.S.  military  in  the  1990s  was  therefore 
placed  increasingly  in  a  dangerous  situation  as  it  became  clear 
that  it  was  neither  sized  nor  shaped  adequately  for  the  grand 
strategic  tasks  it  was  being  called  upon  to  fulfill.”69 

In  conclusion,  military  disengagement  after  attainment  of 
realistic  military  goals  helps  to  attain  other  national  security 
ends,  provided  the  means  exist  for  the  other  instruments  of 
national  power.  To  this  end,  the  next  chapter  examines  the  na¬ 
tional  security  apparatus  for  organizational  barriers  to  the  im¬ 
peratives  for  disengagement  presented  above. 
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Chapter  5 


Reframing  Disengagement 

Organizational  Barriers 

Dismissing  all  thought  of  our  land  and  houses,  we  must 
vigilantly  guard  the  sea  and  the  city.  No  irritation  that 
we  may  feel  for  the  former  must  provoke  us  to  a  battle 
with  the  numerical  superiority  of  the  Peloponnesians.  A 
victory  would  only  be  succeeded  by  another  battle 
against  the  same  superiority:  a  reverse  involves  the 
loss  of  our  allies,  the  sources  of  our  strength,  who  will 
not  remain  quiet  a  day  after  we  become  unable  to  march 
against  them. 

— Pericles,  432  BC 

Strategy  attempts  to  effectively  employ  given  forces  to 
achieve  stated  objectives.  If  there  is  any  mismatch,  it 
must  be  that  the  objectives  are  too  great  to  be  achieved 
by  available  forces. 

— Defense  Organization:  The  Need  for  Change 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  Staff  Report 

The  notion  of  framing  something  is  to  focus  on  a  moment 
in  time,  a  scene,  or  a  set  of  ideas.  It  can  involve  deliber¬ 
ate  use  of  psychological,  and  intellectual  skills,  on  the 
one  hand,  or  less  conscious  skills  within  a  sense  of  per¬ 
ception.  Framing  is  a  set  of  skills  employed  to  one 
degree  or  another  by  the  politician,  photographer,  chef 
advertising  executive,  historian,  teacher,  coach,  artist, 
academic,  author,  and  by  ordinary  people. 

— Strategic  Leadership  and  Decision  Making 
Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces  Text 

In  all  our  military  training  .  .  .  we  invert  the  true  order 
of  thought — considering  techniques  first,  tactics  sec¬ 
ond,  and  strategy  last. 

— B.  H.  Liddell  Hart 
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War  aims  phrased  in  sweeping  ideological  terms  are 
seldom  capable  of  achievement. 

— Samuel  P.  Huntington 
The  Soldier  and  the  State 

This  study  has  defined  a  place  for  strategic  military  disen¬ 
gagement  in  the  NSS  and  the  NMS.  Presidential  doctrines  and 
representative  conflicts  since  the  end  of  World  War  II  provide 
examples  of  how  and  when  to  disengage  military  forces  from 
the  full  spectrum  of  military  operations.  Evidence  suggests 
some  forces  at  work  prevent  decision  makers  from  considering, 
or  at  least  choosing,  disengagement.  Recognized  flaws  in  the 
US  national  security  apparatus,  which  ultimately  led  to  the 
Goldwater -Nichols  Act,  are  used  to  frame  the  issue  of  disen¬ 
gagement  in  organizational  terms  less  obvious,  but  ultimately 
more  enlightening,  than  those  typical  of  bureaucratic  reform 
panels  and  commissions.  This  chapter  posits  barriers  to  disen¬ 
gagement  in  the  US  national  security  apparatus  to  determine  if 
such  weaknesses  prevent  linking  the  NSS  to  the  NMS. 

Organizational  Barriers — The  Locher  Report 

The  aforementioned  Locher  Report,  which  led  to  the  Gold- 
water -Nichols  Act,  sprang  from  the  explosive  growth  in  defense 
budgets  during  the  Reagan  administration.  Goldwater -Nichols 
symbolizes  organizational  politics,  as  Congress  tends  to  focus 
on  the  high-emphasis  issues  of  the  day.  In  studying  the  DOD, 
the  report  traced  the  evolution  of  the  US  national  security  ap¬ 
paratus,  which  really  came  into  its  current  form  after  World 
War  II.  The  DOD,  the  SECDEF,  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
the  National  Security  Council,  and  the  US  Air  Force,  as  inde¬ 
pendent  services,  came  into  being  through  the  National  Secu¬ 
rity  Act  of  1947  (NSA  1947).  Locher’s  commission  used  the  NSA 
1947  as  the  organizational  foundation  for  its  study.1 

The  Locher  Report  affects  strategic  military  disengagement 
through  its  analysis  of  the  weaknesses  in  American  non¬ 
nuclear  strategy  making.  The  report  notes  that  the  DOD  plans 
at  two  distinct  levels — for  allocation  of  resources  and  for  con¬ 
tingencies  or  capabilities.2  Locher  concluded  America’s  ills  in 
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non-nuclear  strategy  making  were  rooted  in  eight  key  flaws  in 
the  national  security  apparatus: 

1.  Dominance  of  programming  and  budgeting 

2.  Lack  of  management  discipline  in  the  Office  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  (OSD)3 

3.  Inability  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  system  to  provide  use¬ 
ful  strategic  planning  advice  and  to  formulate  military 
strategy 

4.  Lack  of  consensus  on  coherent  military  strategy  and  re¬ 
lated  policies 

5.  Serious  inadequacies  in  the  strategic  planning  machinery 

6.  Weaknesses  in  the  services’  strategic  planning  traditions 

7.  Inadequate  policy  and  planning  guidance 

8.  Insufficient  guidance  from  the  NSC.4 

The  Locher  Report  was  not  exclusively  an  attack  on  the  DOD. 
It  also  pointed  to  Congress  as  the  prime  source  of  strategic  in¬ 
stability  and  noted  that  continual  congressional  changes  to 
funding  and  priorities  made  solid  planning  almost  impossible.5 
Critics  at  the  time  went  further  by  questioning  Congress’  ability 
to  judge  itself  fairly  as  the  creator  and  a  major  player  in  the 
national  security  apparatus.  These  critics  concluded  that  seri¬ 
ous  change  through  reorganizing  the  DOD  was  unlikely.  To  the 
critics,  at  least  as  important  as  organization  were  other  politi¬ 
cal  and  cultural  barriers  Congress  erects  through  its  “tradi¬ 
tional  American  qualities  of  optimism  (there  need  not  be  an¬ 
other  war),  ad  hoc  pragmatism  (long-range  planning  is  an 
undemocratic  narrowing  of  options  by  technocrats),  and  open¬ 
ness  (the  public  has  the  ‘right  to  know’).”6 

This  chapter  echoes  the  critics  of  Locher,  who  argue  that  the 
national  security  apparatus  involves  much  more  than  the  DOD 
and  the  military.  In  addition,  inasmuch  as  Locher  focused  ex¬ 
clusively  on  the  military  component  of  national  power,  the  com¬ 
mission’s  view  was  limited  and  myopic.  Demonstrating  its 
bureaucratic  roots,  the  commission  analyzed  the  DOD  from  a 
structural  perspective  only  and  thus  overlooked  significant 
causes  of  strategy-making  weaknesses  in  the  DOD.  Using  Bol- 
man  and  Deal’s  four -frame  model  is  a  proven  tool  for  explain- 
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ing  past  events  and  for  predicting  future  ones  and  thus  should 
help  shed  light  on  barriers  that  prevent  strategic  military  dis¬ 
engagement. 

Conceptually,  the  easiest  idea  to  grasp  here  is  one’s  personal 
frame  of  reference — how  one  observes,  interprets,  and  acts  in 
the  world.7  An  individual,  or  indeed  an  organization,  uses 
frames  of  reference  as  windows  on  the  world  and  lenses  that 
bring  events  into  sharper  focus,  but  they  are  also  filters.8  Fil¬ 
tering  is  important  to  disengagement,  because  it  suggests  that 
disengagement  of  military  force  gets  overlooked  and  ignored 
because  of  some  individual  or  organizational  barrier  to  consid¬ 
ering  disengagement  as  a  viable  and  valuable  option.  When 
historian  and  author  William  McNeill  asserted,  “What  people 
think  is  the  most  important  factor  in  history,”  he  alluded  to  the 
importance  of  framing.9  This  study  borrows  the  four  frames  of¬ 
fered  by  Bolman  and  Deal  in  Reframing  Organizations:  struc¬ 
tural,  political,  human  resources,  and  symbolic.10  The  book 
also  describes  each  frame  and  explains  how  Locher’s  eight  find¬ 
ings  about  DOD  strategy  making  fit  within  the  frames.  More 
importantly,  the  frames  highlight  significant  considerations 
overlooked  by  Locher. 

Structural  Barriers 

The  Locher  Report  was  dominated  by  structural  analysis, 
and  thus  most  flaws  it  found  with  strategy  making  were  de¬ 
scribed  in  structural  terms.  As  the  study  was  largely  about 
reorganization,  this  is  logical.  The  structural  frame  developed 
from  the  scientific  management  principles  espoused  by  Freder¬ 
ick  W.  Taylor  and  the  work  of  sociologists  like  Max  Weber.11 
Ironically,  the  DOD  planning,  programming,  and  budgeting 
system,  brought  in  by  SECDEF  Robert  S.  McNamara  and  criti¬ 
cized  by  Locher  as  the  root  of  poor  strategy  making,  also  sprang 
from  scientific  management.  Organizational  charts,  roles,  and 
missions  and  division  of  labor  between  services  and  agencies 
typify  artifacts  of  the  structural  frame.  In  the  context  of  disen¬ 
gagement,  the  single  most  critical  structural  barrier  is  between 
the  military,  represented  by  the  DOD,  and  other  government 
agencies  associated  with  the  other  instruments  of  power. 
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Locher’s  first  noted  flaw,  the  dominance  of  programming  and 
budgeting  in  the  PPBS,  reflects  a  structural  flaw  that  resulted  in 
resource  managers  driving  strategy.  This  structure  was  a  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  business-culture,  scientific-management  mind-set  of 
Secretary  McNamara  and  his  whiz  kids.  The  report  did  not  at¬ 
tack  the  PPBS  directly,  for  an  enormously  complex  bureaucracy 
like  the  DOD  could  not  function  without  an  orderly  system. 

Second,  Locher  found  fault  with  the  PPBS  in  the  unintended 
consequences  it  brought  to  strategy  making.  In  the  report’s 
second  finding,  it  found  fault  with  the  perceived  lack  of  man¬ 
agement  discipline  in  McNamara’s  legacy  OSD  structure.  Such 
a  highly  structured  system  of  reports,  directives,  and  decision 
memoranda  provided  easily  measurable  metrics  for  job  perfor¬ 
mance.  Strategy,  by  comparison,  is  more  esoteric  and  not  as 
satisfying,  as  it  does  not  offer  clear  metrics  of  accomplishment. 
Taken  from  the  structural  view  therefore,  strategy  and  thus, 
disengagement,  are  overlooked.  With  limited  emphasis  on  stra¬ 
tegy  writ  large,  the  odds  were  long  indeed  of  getting  deeper 
than  the  purely  military  emphasis  on  weapons  to  defeat  the 
enemy  on  the  battlefield. 

Compounding  the  lack  of  management  discipline,  in  the  view 
of  the  Locher  Commission,  was  the  placement  of  the  joint  chiefs 
in  the  organizational  structure.  Third,  the  report  blames  poor 
integration  of  the  JCS  in  the  budget  process  for  the  JCS  sys¬ 
tem’s  inability  to  provide  useful  strategic  planning  advice  and 
to  formulate  military  strategy.  In  effect,  the  JCS  could  not  posi¬ 
tively  affect  disengagement  decisions  in  the  NMS  because  ser¬ 
vice  budget  commitments  were  made  before  JCS  guidance  in¬ 
puts  could  influence  them. 

Fourth,  Locher’s  finding  of  a  lack  of  consensus  on  coherent 
military  strategy  and  related  policies  recognizes  the  structural 
complexify  inherent  in  “the  largest  and  most  complex  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  Free  World.”12  Structurally,  barriers  to  disengagement 
exist  within  the  DOD  and  among  the  various  services  and  agen¬ 
cies  on  the  proper  use  of  forces.  External  barriers  exist  as  well, 
with  other  agencies  that  stand  to  gain  from  having  a  military  pres¬ 
ence,  be  it  for  security,  enforcement,  or  to  back  up  threats.  To 
build  and  maintain  a  coherent  strategy  in  such  an  enormous 
bureaucracy  is  extremely  difficult.  The  complexity  of  the 
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task  grows  exponentially  as  the  NSS  it  supports  grows  more 
expansive. 

The  fifth  finding,  regarding  inadequacies  in  the  strategic- 
planning  machinery,  seems  structural  because  of  the  machin¬ 
ery  metaphor.  In  systems  management  terms,  this  finding  is 
about  process  flows  or  the  way  tasks  are  executed  through  the 
organization.  Enormous  bureaucracies  have  difficulty  with 
large  processes.  Structurally,  there  are  many  diverse  players 
with  whom  to  coordinate.  A  strategic  decision,  including  disen¬ 
gagement,  must  coordinate  through  a  number  of  agencies  and 
gain  some  consensus  to  have  a  chance  at  being  executed. 

Weaknesses  in  the  services’  strategic-planning  traditions, 
the  sixth  finding,  highlighted  the  lack  of  institutional  struc¬ 
tures  to  support  strategy  making.  The  report  noted  that  strate¬ 
gic  thought,  especially  grand-strategic  thought  in  the  form  of 
NSS,  was  the  root  of  this  weakness  and  a  product  of  World  War 
II.  Up  to  1945  the  US  military  had  not  begun  to  think  in  grand- 
strategic  terms,  and  after  the  war  nuclear  weapons  policy  de¬ 
fined  strategic  thought.  Additionally,  from  a  structural  stand¬ 
point,  the  military  shunned  strategic  thought  for  tactical-  and 
operational-level  studies  in  their  professional  military  education 
programs.13  Disengagement  is  completely  overlooked,  as  it  is 
inherently  strategic. 

Weaknesses  seven  and  eight — one  noted  as  a  finding,  the 
other  an  unsubstantiated  observation — both  point  to  inadequate 
policy  and  planning  guidance  from  the  OSD  and  the  National 
Security  Council,  respectively.  Collectively,  these  weaknesses 
highlight  the  critical  importance  of  clear  objectives  and  intent 
for  the  formulation  of  effective  strategy.  Lack  of  clear  guidance 
from  the  president,  the  NSC,  or  the  SECDEF  force  military  com¬ 
manders  to  judge  for  themselves  what  the  military  strategy 
should  be.  Such  abdications  of  guidance  responsibilities  hold 
particular  importance  to  disengagement  for  reasons  that  illus¬ 
trate  why  it  is  helpful — and  even  necessary — to  view  Locher 
through  political,  human  resources,  and  symbolic  frames. 

Political  Barriers 

Whereas  the  structural  frame  represents  the  explicit,  or¬ 
dered,  and  rational  design  of  an  organization,  the  political 
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frame  represents  the  implicit,  informal,  and  machinations  of 
office  politics.14  Developed  by  political  scientists,  this  Machia¬ 
vellian  frame  is  in  the  arena  in  which  competing  interests  fight 
for  power  and  scarce  resources.  Most  important  decisions  in 
organizations  involve  the  allocation  of  scarce  resources.  Decid¬ 
ing  who  gets  what  causes  conflict  in  organizations.  Power  is  the 
most  important  resource.15 

Not  to  be  viewed  negatively,  the  political  frame  merely  repre¬ 
sents  the  reality  of  bargaining,  negotiation,  compromise,  and 
coercion  as  necessary  parts  of  organizational  life.16  Separate 
military  services  and  various  government  agencies  illustrate 
these  political  polarities.  Strategic  leaders  have  the  positional 
power  to  set  agendas,  co-opt  the  activities  of  others,  form  coali¬ 
tions,  network,  negotiate,  and  bargain  to  achieve  agreement  on 
certain  plans  of  action.  Even  when  direct  power  is  limited,  lead¬ 
ers  may  use  other  forms  of  power,  including  public  opinion  and 
political  influence,  to  fulfill  their  personal  agendas — even  when 
those  agendas  run  contrary  to  what  a  larger  organization’s 
leaders  desire.17 

The  political  frame  offers  the  better  view  of  the  dominance  of 
programming  and  budgeting  on  disengagement.  Top-line  bud¬ 
get  authority  equates  to  power,  so  the  DOD  should  strive  to 
keep  military  forces  engaged.  High  operations  tempo  and  dem¬ 
onstrated  shortcomings  in  weapons,  equipment,  and  training 
make  it  easier  to  justify  ever-increasing  budgets.  Likewise,  this 
arrangement  fosters  service  parochialism.  Service  chiefs  con¬ 
trol  the  purse  strings  for  their  services,  and  since  the  services 
compete  for  the  DOD  budget,  they  must  demonstrate  their  rele¬ 
vance  to  every  fight.  This  encourages  the  services  and  the  DOD 
to  sign  up  for  open-ended  missions  not  necessarily  suited  to 
military  skill  sets.  The  battle  for  money  and  power  favors  en¬ 
gagement  and  by  definition  erects  a  barrier  to  disengagement. 

Specific  to  Locher’s  context,  and  considering  the  impetus  of 
the  congressional  study,  the  second  finding  regarding  a  lack  of 
management  discipline  in  the  OSD  may  be  viewed  as  a  political 
backlash  against  the  free-spending  Reagan  administration, 
where  the  OSD  was  rarely  forced  to  make  tough  budgetary  de¬ 
cisions.  The  critical  aspect  involved  the  lack  of  attention  or  pri¬ 
oritization  the  OSD  gave  to  strategy  making.  Political  drivers 
were  prevalent,  and  the  SECDEF  and  the  OSD  staff  were  so 
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consumed  with  programming  and  budgeting  tasks  that  what 
time  remained  was  dedicated  to  reacting  to  congressional 
actions.  As  a  barrier  to  disengagement,  undisciplined  manage¬ 
ment  reflected  the  lack  of  civilian  attention  to  or  appreciation 
for  the  importance  of  strategy.  When  strategy  is  not  a  priority 
to  national  leaders,  clear  guidance  and  objectives  are  unlikely 
to  come  down  to  military  commanders.  The  secretary  also  may 
be  less  likely  to  provide  effective  top  cover  to  prevent  military 
forces  from  being  subsumed  within  diplomatic,  economic,  or 
information  missions. 

The  inability  of  the  JCS  system  to  formulate  military  strategy 
is  also  best  understood  in  a  political  frame.  The  report  noted 
that  important  policy  and  strategy  documents  the  JCS  pro¬ 
duced  were  neither  timely  nor  authoritative  enough  to  truly 
affect  policy.18  The  lack  of  political  power,  or  teeth,  prevented 
the  joint  chiefs,  resident  at  and  responsible  for  the  strategic 
level  of  warfare,  from  effectively  establishing  national  military 
strategy.  Politically,  the  service  chiefs  in  the  JCS  system  at  the 
time  had  the  power  and  used  that  power  to  resolve  conflicts  in 
favor  of  parochial  service  interests.  Before  Locher  and  subse¬ 
quently  Goldwater -Nichols,  the  services  effectively  planned  and 
fought  independently.  Each  service  endorsed  service-centric 
war  plans  aimed  at  predominance.  As  evidenced  by  the  every  - 
one-must-play  mentality  of  Grenada,  this  shortchanged  disen¬ 
gagement  by  offering  forces  not  necessarily  optimized  for  the 
mission  at  hand.  Despite  President  Eisenhower’s  observation 
in  1958  that  “separate  ground,  sea,  and  air  warfare  is  gone 
forever,”  parochial  service  cultures  still  think  this  way.19 

What  Locher  missed  in  commenting  on  the  structural  impli¬ 
cations  of  the  lack  of  consensus  in  the  DOD  concerning  coher¬ 
ent  military  strategy  were  the  political  contradictions  inherent 
in  the  huge  national  security  bureaucracy.  Politically,  barriers 
to  disengagement  arise  in  the  bureaucracy,  as  it  takes  a  myriad 
of  approvals  to  endorse  a  disengagement  strategy  but  only  one 
disapproval  to  kill  it.  These  barriers  are  also  indicative  of  the 
noted  inadequacies  in  the  strategic  planning  machinery.  Re¬ 
source  competition  and  protection  of  service/agency  agendas 
can  push  organizations  toward  ambiguous  objectives  and  mis¬ 
sion  priorities.  The  focus  at  the  Pentagon  level  is  so  resource 
focused  that  strategy  is  seen  only  through  the  lens  of  the  long- 
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term  fight  for  program  funding.  Such  compromises  contribute 
to  the  objectives-force  mismatches  that  lead  to  unwise  commit¬ 
ments  of  military  forces  and  the  associated  difficulties  in  disen¬ 
gaging  those  forces. 

The  last  two  flaws  Locher  noted  were  political  ones,  also.  In 
the  event  of  inadequate  planning  and  policy  guidance  from  se¬ 
nior  leaders,  barriers  to  disengagement  arise  from  two  issues  of 
power.  The  two  both  enhance  and  work  against  each  other,  de¬ 
pending  on  perspective.  On  one  hand,  the  military  values  the 
relative  flexibility  and  autonomy  of  command.  Military  com¬ 
manders  want  to  be  given  clear  guidance  on  what  to  do  but  not 
how  to  do  it.  On  the  other  hand,  civilian  leaders,  especially 
politicians,  often  prefer  to  keep  strategic  guidance  vague.  This 
prevents  micromanagement  but  also  preserves  wiggle  room  for 
the  policy  maker.  Barriers  arise  when  planning  and  policy  guid¬ 
ance  is  vague  and  nebulous  to  provide  commanders  clear, 
achievable  objectives.  Resultant  open-ended  missions  without 
clear  end  states  make  disengagement  difficult. 

The  eighth  and  final  finding,  regarding  insufficient  guidance 
from  the  NSC,  was  related  to  the  seventh  and,  if  valid,  is  criti¬ 
cal.  The  Locher  Report  did  not  validate  this  view,  claiming  it 
was  beyond  the  scope  of  the  commission’s  study.20  As  with  the 
general  lack  of  sufficient  planning  and  policy  guidance,  the  ef¬ 
fect  on  strategy  generally  and  disengagement  specifically  is  po¬ 
litical,  not  structural.  NSC  guidance  is  particularly  significant, 
as  the  NSC  has  the  unique  ability  to  bridge  the  NSS  and  the 
NMS.  The  NSC  has  been  neither  stable  in  composition  nor  con¬ 
sistent  in  its  role  over  the  54  years  of  its  existence.  This  does 
not  support  long-term  consistency  in  formulating  strategy.  It 
erects  a  barrier  to  disengagement  by  not  providing  a  stable, 
consistent,  and  predictable  goalkeeper  for  the  formulation  and 
implementation  of  grand  strategy.  More  importantly,  insuffi¬ 
cient  guidance  from  the  NSC  fosters  all  the  dysfunctional  orga¬ 
nizational  issues  previously  addressed.  By  not  taking  the  time 
or  making  the  effort  to  clearly  validate  or  invalidate  this  final 
finding,  Locher’s  commission  might  well  have  missed  the  big¬ 
gest  key  to  the  problem  it  studied.  The  decision  to  engage  and 
disengage  military  forces  rests  in  the  executive  branch.  When 
the  executive  branch,  whether  in  the  form  of  the  NSC  or  other 
agents,  abdicates  its  responsibility  for  centralized  management 
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of  government  agencies  with  national  security  roles,  lower -level 
organizational  tensions  usually  intercede. 

In  the  post-World  War  II  era,  perhaps  no  incident  better  il¬ 
lustrates  the  dynamic  of  the  political  frame  than  the  power  play 
between  Pres.  Harry  Truman  and  Gen  Douglas  MacArthur  dur¬ 
ing  the  Korean  War.  In  an  interesting  display  of  one  individual’s 
frame  of  reference  regarding  military  culture  and  politics, 
MacArthur  believed  once  war  was  undertaken,  all  elements  of 
national  power  rested  with  the  theater  commander.  In  January 
1951  MacArthur  feuded  with  the  joint  chiefs  and  civilian  lead¬ 
ers  over  the  response  to  China’s  entry  into  the  war.  MacArthur 
thought  not  expanding  the  war  to  China  was  appeasement. 
Leaders  in  Washington,  however,  wanted  only  to  hold  on  to  Ko¬ 
rea  and  await  an  acceptable  cease-fire  and  believed  that  ex¬ 
panding  the  war  into  China  could  not  be  less  helpful  to  that 
goal.  Still,  the  “great  tradition  of  independence  for  the  theater 
commander  forbade  them  from  questioning  his  reports.”21 

As  the  Chinese  drove  US  and  UN  forces  back  and  it  appeared 
they  might  have  to  evacuate  the  peninsula,  MacArthur  felt 
Washington’s  policies  were  “booby  trapped”  to  place  on  his 
shoulders  any  blame  for  Korea.  MacArthur  therefore  applied  his 
own  political  power  in  a  report  to  the  JCS,  stating  that  “under 
the  extraordinary  limitations  and  conditions  imposed  upon  the 
command  in  Korea  ...  its  military  position  is  untenable,  but  it 
can  hold,  if  overriding  political  considerations  so  dictate,  for  any 
length  of  time  up  to  its  complete  destruction.”22  In  effect,  this 
reversed  the  trap.  Threatening  Washington  with  the  complete 
and  useless  destruction  of  the  forces  in  his  command,  MacArthur 
ensured  he  would  be  blameless,  whether  Washington  sent  rein¬ 
forcements  to  enlarge  the  war  or  evacuated  the  peninsula.23 

Human-Resources  Barriers 

In  the  previous  example,  Truman  dealt  with  his  political 
problem  with  a  human-resources  solution — he  fired  MacArthur. 
The  fundamental  premise  of  the  human-resources  frame  is 
that  organizations  are  composed  of  individuals  with  needs, 
feelings,  and  prejudices.  The  key  to  organizations’  effectiveness 
is  to  match  their  needs  with  the  abilities,  skills,  and  attitudes 
of  their  people.24  When  General  MacArthur’s  needs,  feelings, 
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and  attitudes  got  too  far  out  of  alignment  with  the  goals  of  con¬ 
tainment,  he  was  removed.  Barriers  to  disengagement  result¬ 
ing  from  this  frame  come  from  mismatches  of  personalities  and 
skills  to  critical  strategy-making  jobs  and  the  protection  of  per¬ 
sonal  power  and  ego.  Again,  MacArthur’s  view  of  the  war  and 
his  role  in  it  were  mismatched  with  and  created  a  barrier  to  the 
Truman  administration’s  goal  of  disengagement. 

The  importance  of  the  human-resources  frame  is  illustrated 
by  the  difficulty  President  Kennedy  had  in  changing  the  mili¬ 
tary’s  focus  to  counterinsurgency.  Andrew  F.  Krepinevich  notes 
that  the  members  of  Kennedy’s  special  group,  Counterinsur¬ 
gency,  included  no  real  experts: 

It  has  been  noted  that  the  group’s  chairman.  General  Taylor,  had  his 
focus  on  the  problems  of  limited  war,  not  counterinsurgency.  Robert 
Kennedy,  the  president’s  brother,  was  a  member  of  the  group  primarily 
as  JFK's  watchdog.  This  notwithstanding,  his  knowledge  of  doctrinal 
and  force  structuring  requirements  was  minuscule.  .  .  .  Roswell  Gilpat- 
ric,  representative  for  the  Department  of  Defense  .  .  .  was  an  individual 
whose  Air  Force  background  was  largely  irrelevant  to  the  problem  at 
hand.  Murrow,  McCone,  and  Bundy  represented  agencies  that  would  be 
needed  if  a  counterinsurgent  capability  were  to  be  developed;  none, 
however,  came  near  to  being  an  expert  in  counterinsurgency.  Army 
Gen.  Lyman  Lemnitzer,  chairman  of  the  JCS,  was  not  enthusiastic  re¬ 
garding  the  administration’s  push  on  low-intensity  warfare.25 

The  other  key  human-resources  finding  from  the  Locher  Re¬ 
port  focused  on  inadequacies  in  the  strategic  planning  machin¬ 
ery.  From  a  human-resources  frame,  this  inadequacy  lies  in 
the  military  policy  of  regularly  moving  personnel;  thus,  exper¬ 
tise  in  particular  jobs  is  fleeting,  and  continuity  is  difficult  to 
maintain.  Regarding  disengagement,  this  is  important  because 
engagements  tend  to  take  on  a  momentum  (or  inertia)  all  their 
own,  which  takes  time  to  overcome.  Even  the  right  person,  with 
the  right  vision  and  at  the  right  place,  may  not  have  sufficient 
time  to  reverse  the  momentum  of  an  engagement. 

Also  important  are  the  biases  inherent  in  players  brought  up 
in  the  varied  cultures  within  the  national  security  apparatus. 
Locher  reflects  an  even  worse  example  in  the  finding  regarding 
the  lack  of  management  discipline  in  the  OSD,  as  McNamara’s 
system  tended  to  put  technocrats  in  positions  where  they  did 
not  necessarily  have  expertise  in  government  policy  or  military 
strategy  making.  In  human-resources  terms,  the  JCS  system 
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was  unable  to  formulate  military  strategy  because  the  Joint 
Staff  was  afforded  too  few  people,  those  the  services  provided 
were  unqualified,  and  they  faced  unrealistic  tasks. 

Symbolic  (Cultural)  Barriers 

These  varied  cultures  are  the  emphasis  of  the  symbolic  or 
cultural  frame.  For  most  people  drawn  to  government  and  mili¬ 
tary  bureaucracies,  the  symbolic  frame  is  the  most  unconven¬ 
tional  view  of  an  organization.  Because  it  is  a  difficult  analyti¬ 
cal  frame  for  those  who  see  the  environment  as  organized, 
structured,  rational,  and  linear,  its  barriers  are  perhaps  the 
most  difficult  to  recognize  and  overcome.  It  helps  to  explain 
events  in  a  volatile,  uncertain,  complex,  and  ambiguous  envi¬ 
ronment.  This  frame  sees  the  world  epitomized  by  symbols  of 
ethnicity,  tribalism,  religion,  or  myth.  These  symbols,  rituals, 
and  protocols  define  the  culture  of  organizations.26  In  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  barriers  to  disengagement,  nothing  is  more  respon¬ 
sible  for  erecting  barriers  than  culture. 

The  Locher  Report  finding  on  inadequacies  in  the  strategic- 
planning  machinery  is  the  only  one  to  have  relevance  in  all 
three  frames  discussed  so  far:  structural,  political,  and  human 
resources.  The  key  to  this  flaw,  though,  is  cultural.  Military 
culture  values  action  and  tends  to  center  on  tactical  expertise. 
US  Army  culture,  or  as  Krepinevich  calls  it,  the  Army  concept 
of  conventional  conflict  with  high  volumes  of  firepower,  tends 
to  drive  doctrine.  Tactics  associated  with  this  doctrine  domi¬ 
nated  operational  art,  which  in  turn  dominated  strategy.  Thus, 
the  insidious  effect  of  the  Army’s  World  War  II  paradigm  was 
that  it  inverted  the  normal  process  flow  of  strategy  determining 
tactics  to  tactics  determining  strategy  (fig.  2). 27 
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Figure  2.  Effect  of  Army  culture  on  strategy.  Author’s  original  conceptual¬ 
ization. 
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While  all  services  share  a  bias  toward  tactics  over  strategy,  to 
assume  that  the  US  military  has  a  unified  culture,  however, 
would  be  a  mistake.  While  NMS  is  inherently  joint,  it  is  not 
unitary.  Joint  culture  does  tend  toward  an  Army  bias.  This 
causes  problems,  as  Army  culture  is  distinctly  Clausewitzian, 
which  is  to  say  ground-centric.  While  Clausewitz  gets  an  obvi¬ 
ous  pass  on  airpower,  there  is  no  excuse  for  his  ignoring  naval 
power.  One  could  argue  that  disengagement  is  decidedly  “un- 
Clausewitzian,”  as  “in  war  the  result  is  never  final.”  However,  if 
the  NSS  uses  war  as  a  means  to  pursue  policy  aimed  at  a  con¬ 
tinuing  advantage,  timely  disengagement  of  military  forces 
supports  that  end. 

Overthrow  and  occupation  are  central  to  Clausewitz,  and  the 
Army,  naval,  and  air  cultures,  generally,  and  US  Navy  and  US 
Air  Force  cultures,  specifically,  are  more  open  to  disengage¬ 
ment,  as  their  mediums  are  about  control  as  opposed  to  con¬ 
quest  or  occupation.  Sir  Julian  Corbett,  one  contender  as  the 
naval  Clausewitz,  noted  “the  difference  is  fundamental.”28 

Despite  the  enormity  of  strategic  planning,  due  to  military 
culture,  very  few  people  and  processes  were  dedicated  to  it. 
This  is  a  critical  barrier  to  disengagement,  as  military  leaders 
tend  to  be  much  better  trained,  schooled,  and  experienced  in 
the  tactical  skills  and  operational  art  of  winning  battles  and 
much  less  so  in  the  grand  strategic  realm  where  disengage¬ 
ment  comes  into  play. 

This  very  same  cultural  bias  toward  tactical  versus  strategic 
planning  is  the  sixth  noted  flaw — the  weakness  of  service  stra¬ 
tegic  planning  traditions.  First,  as  noted  in  chapter  1,  warfare 
did  not  become  strategic  in  the  way  we  think  of  it  today  until 
just  within  the  last  few  centuries.29  Locher  characterizes  US 
strategic  thought  as  a  product  of  World  War  II.30  As  the  Cold 
War  erupted  in  the  aftermath  of  World  War  II,  conventional 
strategy  took  a  backseat  to  strategic  nuclear  policy.  Individu¬ 
ally  and  collectively,  the  American  military  culture  always  has 
celebrated  individual  acts  of  bravery,  tactical  prowess,  and  self- 
sacrifice.  Service  medals,  battlefield  promotions,  and  accolades 
like  flying-ace  status  denote  heroic  individual  acts.  The  warrior 
ethos  is  strong  and  critical  to  success  on  the  battlefield.  It  is 
glamorous.  Conversely,  strategy  is  done  in  the  rear.  It  is  safe 
and  boring.  It  is  decidedly  difficult,  if  not  schizophrenic,  to  fos- 
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ter  both  a  warrior  ethos  built  on  a  can-do  attitude  of  engaging 
and  defeating  the  enemy  throughout  a  career  and  then  a  stra¬ 
tegic  ethos  that  encourages  saying  no  to  missions  and  getting 
troops  out  of  harm’s  way.  Nonetheless,  disengagement  is  the 
ultimate  purpose  of  militarg  strategy.  No  one  would  plan  a  war 
or  engagement  to  last  forever. 

Locher’s  final  two  findings  regarding  guidance  are  primarily 
political.  As  discussed  previously,  though,  their  roots  are  at 
least  cultural.  American  traditions  of  civil-military  relations 
clearly  affect  disengagement.  The  strength  of  civilian  control 
and  the  pervasiveness  of  civilian  influence  in  military  affairs 
change  over  time  and  within  the  context  of  particular  conflicts. 
Since  General  MacArthur  clearly  struggled  with  a  greater  level 
of  civilian  influence  than  his  previous  experience  in  total,  sug¬ 
gested  global  wars  were  warranted.  Similarly,  a  whole  genera¬ 
tion  of  Vietnam-era  generals  felt  hobbled  by  civilian  meddling. 
The  blowback  from  the  no  more  Vietnams  culture  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  eventually  led  to  the  Weinberger  and  Powell  Doctrines, 
perhaps  the  strategic  framework  most  conducive  to  disengage¬ 
ment — both  by  avoiding  frivolous  engagements  and  by  mandat¬ 
ing  consideration  of  an  exit  strategy  before  engaging. 

In  sum,  the  Locher  Report  represents  just  one  of  many  re¬ 
views  of  the  national  security  apparatus  since  its  inception  in 
1947.  Its  significance  lies  in  its  timing  as  an  impetus  for  reform 
of  the  DOD  under  the  Goldwater -Nichols  Act.  Viewing  Locher’s 
findings  through  the  political,  human-resources,  and  symbolic 
frames  exposes  several  underlying  factors  that  have  dramatic 
effects  on  DOD  strategy  making  that  Locher’s  purely  structural 
view  overlooked.  Thus,  while  Goldwater -Nichols  is  widely  per¬ 
ceived  as  responsible  for  major  improvements  in  the  DOD’s 
ability  to  conduct  war  at  the  operational  and  tactical  levels,  its 
effects  on  strategy  making  are  less  clear,  echoing  the  critics  of 
the  time. 

In  spite  of  Locher  and  Goldwater-Nichols,  and  perhaps  even 
because  of  them,  several  dangerous  misperceptions  persist 
that  bolster  barriers  to  disengagement.  Even  before  the  end  of 
the  Cold  War,  Locher  was  prescient  on  one  hand,  as  it  foresaw 
the  need  for  change  in  the  national  security  apparatus.  By  fo¬ 
cusing  so  narrowly  on  the  DOD,  however,  the  report  missed  the 
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mark.  The  National  Security  Act  of  1947  is  more  of  an  anach¬ 
ronism  today  than  it  was  in  1985. 

Conclusion 

This  chapter  explored  the  root  of  inappropriate  congruencies 
between  NMS  and  NSS.  It  examined  potential  organizational 
barriers  to  disengagement  in  the  US  national  security  appara¬ 
tus.  When  the  findings  of  the  Locher  Report  are  examined 
through  four  analytical  frames,  the  central  premise  is  found  to 
be  too  simplistic.  More  than  just  fiscal  tunnel  vision,  the  DOD’s 
strategy-making  ills  were  symptomatic  of  a  poorly  conceived  na¬ 
tional  security  apparatus.  Born  of  compromise  in  1947  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  stand  too  fundamentally  unchanged,  the  system  lacks 
the  stability  and  enforcement  of  a  unifying  force.  This  allows 
clashes  of  culture,  will,  and  power  politics  between  the  various 
agencies  and  departments  to  determine  the  direction  of  NMS. 
Such  institutional  anarchy  leads  to  intervention  decisions  that 
ignore  history’s  lessons  for  disengagement.  Services  vie  for  in¬ 
clusion  in  all  interventions  for  the  sake  of  appearing  relevant. 
Other  agencies  try  to  employ  military  forces  for  their  own  ends, 
and  the  military  can  be  inclined  to  take  on  dubious  missions  to 
remain  engaged  and  viable. 
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Effects  of  Barriers 

Misperceptions  and  Overextension 

1  May  2003  President  George  W.  Bush  stood  on  the 
deck  of  the  aircraft  carrier  CSS  Abraham  Lincoln,  under 
a  banner  that  declared  “Mission  Accomplished,  ”  and 
declared  an  end  to  major  combat  operations  in  Iraq. 

— White  House  Press  Release 

The  definition  of  victory  is  those  two  factors  (changing 
the  Hussein  regime  and  finding  and  destroying  Iraq’s 
chemical  and  biological  weapons  .  .  .  vice  later  focus  on 
bringing  democracy  and  freedom  to  the  Iraqi  people) . 

— Ari  Fleischer 
White  House  Press  Secretary 

None  of  us  should  be  forever  using  military  forces  to  do 
what  civilian  institutions  should  be  doing. 

— Condoleezza  Rice,  2001 
National  Security  Advisor 

What  is  the  role  of  the  military  beyond  killing  people 
and  breaking  things?  Right  now,  the  military  in  Iraq 
has  been  stuck  with  this  baby.  In  Somalia,  it  was  stuck 
with  that  baby.  In  Vietnam,  it  was  stuck  with  that  baby. 
And  it  is  going  to  continue  to  be  that  way.  We  have  to 
ask  ourselves  now  if  there  is  something  the  military 
needs  to  change  into  that  involves  its  movement  into 
this  area  of  the  political,  economic,  and  information 
management.  If  those  wearing  suits  cannot  come  in 
and  solve  the  problem — ie.,  cannot  bring  the  resources, 
expertise,  and  organization — and  the  military  is  going 
to  continue  to  get  stuck  with  it,  you  have  two  choices. 
Either  the  civilian  officials  must  develop  the  capabilities 
demanded  of  them  and  learn  how  to  partner  with  other 
agencies  to  get  the  job  done,  or  the  military  finally  needs 
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to  change  into  something  else  beyond,  the  breaking  and 
the  killing. 

— Gen  (Ret.)  Anthony  Zinni 
Forum  2003 

This  chapter  explores  two  macro-level  results  of  the  barriers 
to  disengagement  that  exist  in  the  US  national  security  appa¬ 
ratus.  The  chapter  lays  out  common  cultural  misperceptions  in 
concepts  and  terminology  that  tend  to  make  disengagement 
difficult.  It  then  posits  several  perceptions  of  strategy  generally 
and  military  force  specifically  that  cause  disengagement  to  be 
seen  negatively.  These  perceptions  are  key  to  America’s  tradi¬ 
tional  failure  to  plan  for  disengagement.  By  overcoming  some 
cultural  (mis) perceptions,  more  parsimonious  ends  to  conflicts 
may  be  possible.  Finally,  the  chapter  shows  how  an  overly  op¬ 
timistic,  excessively  ideological  NSS  can  lead  to  an  NMS  that, 
to  maintain  congruency,  exceeds  the  capabilities,  roles,  and 
missions  of  the  armed  forces  as  an  element  of  national  power. 

Misperceptions  Due  to  Organizational  Barriers  to 
Disengagement 

The  worst,  most  insidious  effects  of  organizational  and  cul¬ 
tural  barriers  are  the  misperceptions  they  create,  foster,  and 
exacerbate.  In  the  broadest  terms  when  applied  to  strategic 
military  disengagement,  the  DOD’s  organizational  problems  re¬ 
sult  in  what  international  relations  scholar  Robert  Jervis  might 
call  elective  attention.1  By  deferring  strategy  making  to  the  ser¬ 
vices  in  favor  of  budget  battles,  the  OSD  ignores  historical  evi¬ 
dence  that  service  culture  is  focused  on  winning  on  the  battle¬ 
field.  While  this  shade  of  victory  reaffirms  notions  of  US  military 
supremacy,  it  may  prove  hollow  in  light  of  poor  focus  on  disen¬ 
gaging  forces.  The  longer  forces  stay  engaged  without  an  achiev¬ 
able  objective,  the  greater  the  chance  the  United  States  will  fail 
to  achieve  strategic  victory,  despite  tactical  battlefield  victories. 

National  Power  is  Linear:  Disengagement  is  Retreat 

Misperceptions  are  rooted  not  only  in  organizational  culture 
but  more  broadly  in  national  culture.  One  misperception  of  this 
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type  that  stands  in  the  way  of  disengagement  is  the  perception 
that  national  power  is  somehow  linear,  with  war — or  the  use  of 
military  force — as  being  the  end  of  a  progression  of  options.  Il¬ 
lustrative  of  this  misperception  is  General  MacArthur’s  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  and  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  early  May  1951  as  he  answered 
a  question  about  distinguishing  military  victory  from  political 
victory.  MacArthur  deemed  them  impossible  to  delineate. 

The  ultimate  process  of  politics;  that  when  all  other  political  means 
failed,  you  then  go  to  force;  and  when  you  do  that,  the  balance  of  control, 
the  balance  of  concept,  the  main  interest  involved,  the  minute  you  reach 
the  killing  stage,  is  the  control  of  the  military.  A  theater  commander,  in 
any  campaign,  is  not  merely  limited  to  the  handling  of  his  troops;  he 
commands  that  whole  area  politically,  economically,  and  militarily.  You 
have  got  to  trust  at  that  stage  of  the  game  when  politics  fails,  and  the 
military  takes  over,  you  must  trust  the  military,  or  otherwise  you  will 
have  the  system  that  the  Soviet  once  employed  of  the  political  commis¬ 
sar,  who  would  run  the  military  as  well  as  the  politics  of  the  country.2 

MacArthur’s  statement  simultaneously  speaks  to  both  parts 
of  this  misperception.  First  is  the  linear  view  that  war  is  the 
end  of  a  political  continuum  and  somehow  changes  the  normal 
rules  for  the  use  of  national  power.  This  view  is  not  necessarily 
wrong  or  bad,  but  it  is  distinctly  non-Clausewitzian.  Viewed 
from  either  a  Judeo-Christian  or  a  liberal-democratic  base,  war 
as  a  last  resort  is  morally  and  ethically  sound.  Indeed,  it  is  re¬ 
flected  in  the  Weinberger  and  the  Powell  Doctrines’  assertion 
that  the  United  States  should  commit  military  forces  only  as  a 
last  resort.  MacArthur’s  second  point  regarding  who  controls 
the  elements  of  national  power  in  war  is  arguably  unconstitu¬ 
tional  in  the  American  system.  Setting  constitutionality  aside, 
in  American  military  culture,  thinking  of  the  military  option  as 
the  end  of  a  linear  progression  creates  problems  for  disengage¬ 
ment.  Ceding  control  of  the  instruments  of  national  power  to 
the  theater  commander  biases  national  policy  to  the  military’s 
martial  culture.  Such  abdication  of  civilian  control  over  the 
military  makes  it  difficult  to  see  the  disengagement  of  military 
forces  and  its  concurrent  return  to  diplomatic,  economic,  or 
informational  instruments  of  power  without  reaching  one  of 
two  conditions — victory  or  defeat. 

Here,  the  military’s  negative,  tactical  connotation  of  the  word 
disengagement  causes  problems.  Like  victory,  disengagement 
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is  difficult  to  define  at  the  strategic  level.  On  the  tactical  battle¬ 
field,  disengagement  of  forces  without  first  achieving  victory  is 
a  retreat.  As  discussed  earlier,  strategic  victory  is  difficult  to 
define  except  in  total  war.  In  limited  war,  and  perhaps  just  as 
much  in  military  operations  other  than  war,  disengaging  mili¬ 
tary  forces  while  the  enemy  still  has  the  potential  to  resist  is 
easy  to  construe  as  defeat.  This  is  true  not  only  for  enemy  pro¬ 
pagandists  but  domestic  situations,  also.  Politically,  this  is 
meaningful  as  domestic  opposition  to  the  president’s  adminis¬ 
tration  can  use  disengagement  as  leverage. 

No  one  personifies  the  negative  political  leverage  of  disen¬ 
gagement  on  policy  better  than  Pres.  Lyndon  Johnson.  Frederik 
Logevall  argues  that  part  of  Johnson’s  decision  not  to  disen¬ 
gage  when  the  opportunity  presented  itself,  but  instead  to  com¬ 
mit  combat  troops  to  Vietnam,  was  rooted  in  his  concern  for 
personal  credibility.  His  well-documented  macho  ethos  left  him 
unable  to  see  disengagement  as  anything  but  “tucking  tail  and 
running.”3  Since  victory  at  the  strategic  level  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  define,  it  is  imperative  that  military  objectives,  to 
include  end  state  and  disengagement,  be  clear  and  attainable. 
Otherwise,  disengagement  is  easily  portrayed  as  retreat. 

The  perception  of  disengagement  as  retreat  is  important  for 
the  image  many  Americans  have  of  an  “American  way  of  war.”4 
In  this  image,  the  United  States  protects  and  promotes  its  in¬ 
terests  as  a  global  power,  and  its  actions  always  succeed.  This 
image  is  also  a  fundamental  part  of  US  Army  culture.  America 
became  a  predominant  world  power  after  World  War  II,  a  deci¬ 
sive,  total  war  ending  in  unconditional  surrender  for  the  Axis 
powers.  This  was  the  example  of  US  foreign  policy  that  stuck  in 
the  American  psyche.5  As  alluded  to  earlier,  Andrew  Krepinevich 
asserts  the  Army  concept  of  future  war  was  further  refined 
down  to  the  period  “from  July  1944  to  May  1945  in  Western 
Europe.”  The  Army,  having  made  the  necessary  changes  to 
adapt  to  that  concept  of  future  war,  saw  any  situation  that  did 
not  fit  the  mold  as  a  special  case,  requiring  no  further  long¬ 
term  modifications  to  the  concept.  Korea  and  Vietnam  were 
such  special  cases.6 

Disengagement  is  anathema  to  this  image.  Reality  differs 
from  this  image.  National  strategy  rarely  achieves  its  objectives 
in  diplomacy,  information,  and  economic  realms,  even  if  the 
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military  does.  The  difference  occurs  in  cost.  Failed  diplomacy, 
sanctions,  and  propaganda  efforts  do  not  send  body  bags  home 
to  the  United  States,  at  least  not  directly  or  in  large  numbers. 
If  there  is  an  exception,  odds  are  those  bags  are  filled  with 
military  personnel.  Therefore,  while  diplomats  may  still  negoti¬ 
ate  from  untenable  positions  and  sanctions  can  continue 
whether  or  not  they  have  their  desired  effects,  the  military  pays 
a  tremendous  price  for  leaving  forces  engaged  without  achiev¬ 
able  objectives. 

To  dispel  this  misperception,  note  that  disengagement  does 
not  even  have  to  occur  in  a  warring  country.  Taking  troops  out 
of  allied  countries  can  help  relations  as  well.  The  George  W. 
Bush  administration  did  this  in  August  2003,  removing  US 
forces  from  Saudi  Arabia.  In  this  case  the  US  presence  was 
putting  domestic  pressure  on  the  Saudi  government  and  pro¬ 
viding  a  target  for  terrorism.  Disengaging  military  forces  helped 
to  maintain  good  relations  and  eased  the  way  for  other  instru¬ 
ments  of  power  to  be  more  influential  with  an  important  ally, 
while  destabilizing  a  pillar  of  support  for  Osama  bin  Laden  and 
al-Qaeda.7 

Victory  Synonymous  with  Resolution — Disengagement 
Just  Happens 

B.  H.  Liddell  Hart  best  sums  up  the  problem  with  victory  as 
follows: 

History  shows  that  gaining  military  victory  is  not  in  itself  equivalent 
to  gaining  the  object  of  policy.  But  as  most  of  the  thinking  about  war  has 
been  done  by  men  of  the  military  profession  there  has  been  a  very  natu¬ 
ral  tendency  to  lose  sight  of  the  basic  national  object,  and  identity  it  with 
the  military  aim.  In  consequence,  whenever  war  has  broken  out,  policy 
has  too  often  been  governed  by  the  military  aim — and  this  has  been  re¬ 
garded  as  an  end  in  itself,  instead  of  as  merely  a  means  to  the  end.8 

Victory  Is  hard  to  achieve  In  limited  war  partly  due  to  limited 
commitment  by  the  intervening  state  and  insufficient  stamina 
by  the  intervening  state  for  protracted  conflict.9  There  must  be 
a  plan,  for  disengagement  does  not  just  happen.  In  any  inter¬ 
vention  where  the  United  States  engages  military  forces  with 
legitimate  military  objectives,  there  comes  a  time  when  those 
objectives  are  met.  This  defines  tactical  or  operational  victory. 
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If  forces  set  objectives  too  low  and  leave  too  soon,  they  risk  an 
incomplete  victory  by  leaving  a  beaten,  but  not  eliminated,  foe. 
Conversely,  if  forces  set  the  bar  too  high  and  wait  too  long  to 
leave,  they  can  lose  domestic  and  international  support,  which 
strengthens  the  enemy’s  resolve.10 

In  popular  media  circles,  it  “has  become  fashionable  to  de¬ 
mand  a  linkage  between  the  declaration  of  victory  and  the  ar¬ 
ticulation  of  a  specific  and  rapid  exit  strategy.”11  The  popular 
notion  of  exit  strategy  as  a  euphemism  for  disengagement  has 
tainted  disengagement  by  association.  Daniel  Goure,  senior  de¬ 
fense  analyst  and  vice  president  of  the  Lexington  Institute, 
finds  it  fundamentally  flawed  to  talk  about  exit  strategies  rather 
than  military  objectives  and  winning  the  war.12  Likewise,  for¬ 
mer  Speaker  of  the  House  Newt  Gingrich  testified  to  Congress 
that  one  of  his  “strongest  messages  in  the  Pentagon  has  been 
forget  exit  strategies.  They  don’t  exist.  They’re  nonsense.  They’re 
not  going  to  happen.”13 

The  reality  of  disengagement,  however,  is  that  it  must  be 
driven  by  the  achievement  of  military  objectives  in  support  of 
national  strategy.  As  part  of  the  culture  of  the  so-called  Ameri¬ 
can  way  of  war,  in  limited  wars,  after  the  United  States  achieves 
military  victory  on  the  battlefield,  the  cultural  reflex  is  to  con¬ 
sider  the  war  over.  The  reality,  however,  is  that,  most  US  casu¬ 
alties  (roughly  30,000  of  around  33,000  total  to  date  in  Iraq) 
come  in  the  post-conflict  phase.14  Limited  wars  bring  a  greater 
likelihood  of  residual  violence  after  major  combat  operations. 
The  trick  is  to  accurately  assess  the  point  at  which  military 
forces  have  stopped  being  a  force  for  suppression  of  violence 
and  have  instead  become  a  target  for  violence  themselves.  Ei¬ 
ther  way,  disengagement  rarely  will  be  quick,  and  depending 
on  the  national  objectives,  it  may  not  come  at  all.  Regardless,  it 
cannot  be  penciled  in  on  the  calendar  before  the  objectives  are 
accomplished.  Disengagement  is  a  choice. 

Major  Combat  Operations  Require  Post-Combat 
Operations 

Another  misperception  that  goes  against  disengagement  is 
the  notion  that  major  combat  operations  must,  by  definition, 
be  followed  by  post-combat  operations  (PCO),  also  known  as 
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stability  and  security  operations  (SASO)  and  stability,  security, 
transition,  and  reconstructions.  In  the  English  colonial  period, 
Rudyard  Kipling  wrote  of  ‘The  White  Man’s  Burden.”  As  secre¬ 
tary  of  state  in  the  run-up  to  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom,  Colin 
Powell  allegedly  warned  of  “the  Pottery  Barn  Rule  .  .  .  a.k.a.  you 
break  it,  you  own  it.”  This  reasoning  implies  some  paradox  of 
power  that  the  United  States  must  be  both  bomber  and  bene¬ 
factor.  As  with  the  pottery  barn  analogy,  however,  there  is  no 
such  rule  in  national  security.  There  may  be  several  moral, 
ethical,  and  just  plain  good-neighborly  reasons  the  United 
States  does  not  want  to  go  around  the  world  killing  people  and 
breaking  stuff  without  then  going  in  and  making  things  better 
for  the  innocent  victims  of  interstate  struggle.  Yet,  to  make  it  a 
given  is  as  imperially  chauvinistic  and  condescending  as 
Kipling’s  racist  cultural  satire.  Still,  pundits  argue  the  manifest 
destiny  of  PCO  and  SASO  daily. 

Even  Desert  Storm,  seemingly  the  poster  child  for  correct 
disengagement — and  in  many  ways  the  best  example  of  US  use 
of  goals  and  limits  in  military  operations — is  a  focus  of  this  cri¬ 
tique.15  Nevertheless,  Desert  Storm  is  widely  criticized  for  not 
falling  victim  to  the  above  misperceptions.  Desert  Storm  is  a 
clear  case  of  a  decisive  victory  that  created  a  successful  post¬ 
war  sanctions  regime.  It  prevented  the  reestablishment  of  WMD 
programs,  contained  Saddam  internationally,  and  left  Iraq  as  a 
counterbalance  to  Iran  for  regional  hegemony.  Yet,  some  argue 
the  United  States  ended  the  war  prematurely,  denied  a  stable 
postwar  settlement,  eschewed  long-term  political  change,  and 
“failed  to  bring  about  the  demise  of  the  vicious  regime  which 
had  caused  the  problem  in  the  first  place,  and  it  helped  to  trig¬ 
ger  two  civil  wars  and  directly  caused  a  breakdown  in  sanita¬ 
tion  facilities  in  Iraq.”16  Other  critics  add  the  following: 

For  all  the  effort  President  Bush  and  his  advisors  took  in  planning  the 
liberation  of  Kuwait,  they  spent  remarkably  little  time  on  ensuring  a 
durable  postwar  settlement.  In  the  period  following  the  decision  to  an¬ 
nounce  a  ceasefire  [sic],  the  United  States  did  little  to  translate  its  tre¬ 
mendous  battlefield  advantage  into  leverage  at  the  bargaining  table. 
Rather,  it  squandered  its  influence  and  in  the  process  reduced  its 
chances  of  achieving  a  lasting  peace.  Nobody  in  a  position  of  authority 
in  Washington  or  Riyadh  had  given  much  thought  to  how  to  end  the 
war;  almost  everything  had  to  be  improvised.17 
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Some  argue  that  “expecting  military  forces  to  redeploy  rap¬ 
idly  upon  the  conclusion  of  decisive  combat  operations  has 
little  basis  in  history.”18  This  is  true.  Even  the  successful  exe¬ 
cution  of  PCO  in  postwar  Germany  required  a  large  military 
presence  for  more  than  four  years.  True  again.  When  the  United 
States  occupies  a  nation  after  it  has  conducted  major  combat 
operations,  conditions  may  require  a  large  contingent  of  sol¬ 
diers  to  support  interagency  personnel.  But,  this  observation 
makes  two  false  assumptions.  First,  occupation  does  not  have 
to  follow  combat  for  the  invasion  strategy  to  effectively  provide 
continuing  advantage.  Second,  although  it  is  likely  in  US  inter¬ 
ests  to  repair  infrastructure  and  reestablish  a  functional  soci¬ 
ety,  this  assumption  does  not  then  mean  these  acts  become  the 
US  military’s  mission.  These  decisions  are  to  be  made  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  NSS.  If  the  second  assumption  is  desirable,  it  must 
be  planned  for  and  supported.  Whoever  is  to  take  on  the  mis¬ 
sion  must  be  organized,  trained,  and  equipped  for  the  task.  It 
cannot  be  an  additional  duty  of  the  US  military  solely  because 
its  personnel  are  present. 

The  US  Military  Is  the  Only  Organization  That  Can  .  .  . 

Related  to  the  PCO  misperception,  but  applied  more  gener¬ 
ally,  critics  argue  the  US  military  should  stop  claiming  peace¬ 
keeping  and  nation  building  are  not  its  job.  These  critics  claim 
the  DOD  should  acknowledge  that  it  is  the  only  organization  in 
the  US  government,  and  perhaps  the  world,  that  is  capable  of 
occupying  and  administering  a  nation  until  the  host-nation 
government  is  reestablished  and  assumes  control.19  While  this 
is  fine  to  the  point  that  it  gets  the  military  to  think  beyond  the 
last  bullet  fired  in  anger,  it  does  not  mean  it  should  be  policy, 
for  to  do  so  would  let  the  agencies  that  wield  the  non-military 
instruments  of  power  abdicate  their  responsibility  for  any  for¬ 
eign  policy  failure  involving  the  military. 

Just  because  the  United  States  or  the  US  military  is  the  only 
force  in  the  world  that  can  possibly  do  something  does  not 
mean  it  should  be  done.  If  the  United  States  accepts  that  post¬ 
conflict  operations  and  other  operations  other  than  war  are 
necessary  military  missions,  it  must  also  accept  that  they  are 
long-term  missions.  Tying  up  forces  in  non-combat  missions 
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limits  the  ones  available  to  react  to  emerging  situations.  Thus, 
accepting  these  roles  requires  changes  to  the  US  national  secu¬ 
rity  apparatus. 

Worse  yet  is  the  more  imperialistic  extension  of  this  misper¬ 
ception  that  the  United  States  can  do  what  the  people  of  the 
target  nation  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  do  for  themselves.  To 
offer  US  military  assistance  or  other  assistance  to  a  legitimate 
government  for  a  cause  for  which  its  people  are  fighting  is 
noble.  To  hope  to  affect  change  or  impose  a  solution  the  people 
are  not  already  engaged  in,  however,  is  folly.  To  modern  Viet¬ 
nam  analogists,  the  situation  in  Iraq  today  reads  like  that  in 
Vietnam  in  the  long  1964.  South  Vietnam’s  political  situation 
was  dismal,  and  its  leaders  seemed  unwilling  to  remedy  the 
lethargy,  corruption,  and  in-fighting  in  the  government.  Like¬ 
wise,  military  leadership  was  corrupt,  nepotistic,  and  cowardly. 
Desertion  rates  were  high,  and  the  public  was  war  weary  and 
at  least  leery  of — if  not  outright  opposed  to — US  presence.  The 
lesson  appears  to  be  that  the  United  States  can  help  a  country 
win  a  struggle,  but  it  cannot  win  it  for  them.  For  the  sake  of 
disengagement,  the  implication  of  this  misperception  is  that  if 
the  United  States  is  the  only  country  that  can  do  something, 
then  the  United  States  will  have  to  shepherd  the  issue  over  the 
long  term.20 

Overoptimistic  NSS  and  Overextension 

These  barriers  and  misperceptions  tend  to  lead  the  military 
into  dubious  missions.  Particularly  in  the  post-Cold  War  era, 
the  military  has  been  called  upon  in  unpredictable  ways  and 
places.  Jervis  believes  “the  lack  of  major  threats  to  vital  Ameri¬ 
can  interests  is  an  incredible  boon  to  America  and  its  allies, 
but  it  places  unusual  burdens  on  its  military.”21  Employing 
military  instruments  for  secondary  national  interests  causes 
problems  for  the  services.  High  operations  tempo — including 
frequent  training  and  extensive  overseas  deployments — are 
hard  on  the  force,  both  for  troop  morale  and  equipment  life- 
cycle  sustainment.  As  fewer  government  civilians  served  in  the 
military,  they  seem  to  have  great  difficulty  in  understanding 
why  many  non-combat  activities  pose  serious  problems  for  the 
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military  and  fail  to  consult  adequately  on  issues  with  a  strong 
military  component. 

Overreach  is  not  unique  to  the  post-Cold  War  era.  Korea  is  a 
classic  case.  Revisionist  critics,  including  David  Horowitz  in  the 
mid-1960s,  viewed  containment  as  exclusively  a  military  doc¬ 
trine,  unsupportable  by  the  other  instruments  of  power.  As 
such,  it  favored  offensive  action  and  could  not  be  satisfied  until 
it  passed  into  liberation.  In  the  Army’s  cultural  view,  as  demon¬ 
strated  by  General  MacArthur,  the  objective  seeks  the  “elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  opponent,  not  a  modus  vivendi  with  him.”22  Horowitz 
finds  the  strategy  of  containment,  as  executed  by  MacArthur 
for  President  Truman,  as  the  key  determinant  in  the  decision  to 
liberate  North  Korea,  the  overreach  that  raised  the  stakes  and 
extended  the  war.  MacArthur’s  1  October  1950  ultimatum  for 
unconditional  surrender  ensured  continuation  of  hostilities.23 
Following  Horowitz’s  logic,  strategic  military  disengagement  is 
conceptually  antithetical  to  containment,  a  concept  based  on 
regional  and  local  balance  of  power. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Weinberger  made  structural  arguments 
to  resist  US  force  deployments  in  the  first  Lebanon  MNF  in  1982. 
Presence  was  vague  and  nebulous  and  not  a  doctrinal  mission 
for  the  US  military.  In  fact,  the  tests  Weinberger  espoused,  the 
so-called  Weinberger  Doctrine,  are  a  perfect  example  of  a  struc¬ 
tural  barrier  to  engagement  of  US  forces.  Widely  critiqued  by 
both  conservatives  and  liberals  as  being  restrictive  on  the  use  of 
military  forces,  the  Weinberger  Doctrine  nonetheless  overcame 
the  greatest  barrier  to  disengagement  by  limiting  the  conditions 
under  which  US  forces  would  be  engaged  in  the  first  place. 

The  Lebanon  case  demonstrates  how  ill-conceived  and  ever- 
changing  strategic  objectives,  especially  when  accompanied  by 
an  unclear  military  end  state,  erect  political  barriers  to  disen¬ 
gagement.  The  first  MNF  deployment  featured  a  specific  strate¬ 
gic  objective  that  facilitated  a  similarly  specific  military  end 
state:  the  PLO’s  evacuation  from  Lebanon.  In  contrast,  the  end 
state  of  the  second  MNF  deployment  was  subject  to  changing 
strategic  objectives  and  diplomatic  actions.  As  the  strategic  ob¬ 
jective  changed,  the  military  end  state  should  have  changed  to 
conclude  either  with  a  well-planned  withdrawal  or  an  ambi¬ 
tious  increase  in  offensive  action.24 
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Instead,  senior  US  officials  tried  to  change  their  strategic  ob¬ 
jective  while  relying  on  a  static  military  mission  of  presence  and 
an  ambiguous  military  end  state  of  stability.  Military  planners 
could  not  address  issues  of  transition  to  the  diplomatic  ele¬ 
ment  of  national  power  because  that  element,  along  with  the 
strategic  objective,  continued  to  change.  These  ongoing  changes 
also  weakened  the  administration’s  public  affairs  strategy, 
since  public  pronouncements  did  not  include  a  clear  military 
end  state  or  any  evidence  of  progress  toward  strategic  goals.25 
Political  wrangling  between  agencies  had  resulted  in  military 
forces  being  engaged  despite  the  protestations  of  the  secretary 
of  defense.  Once  forces  are  committed,  however,  the  political  bar¬ 
rier  leaves  the  DOD  liable  for  failure  to  accomplish  the  mission. 

Crossing  or  restructuring  traditional  responsibilities  can 
easily  erect  barriers  to  military  disengagement  by  confusing 
roles  and  missions.  Thus,  when  President  Clinton’s  NSS  de¬ 
clared  the  United  States  would  “extend  crime  control  efforts 
beyond  [its]  borders  by  intensifying  activities  of  law  enforce¬ 
ment  and  diplomatic  personnel  abroad  to  prevent  criminal  acts 
and  prosecute  select  criminal  acts  committed  abroad,”  it  mud¬ 
dled  military,  law  enforcement,  and  diplomatic  roles.26 

Overreach  often  begins  with  the  misperception  that  only  the 
United  States  can  do  something.  This  argument  immediately  be¬ 
comes  a  barrier  to  disengagement  when  forces  are  employed.  If 
the  US  military  is  the  only  organization  capable  of  doing  some¬ 
thing  and  commits  forces,  how  can  the  United  States  then  disen¬ 
gage  without  clear  victory?  The  United  States  was  the  only  coun¬ 
try  that  could  keep  the  North  Koreans  from  invading  South  Korea 
in  1953.  This  was  true  also  as  late  as  1994.  Why  in  2007? 

After  the  French  lost  its  colonies  in  Indochina,  only  the  United 
States  could  shore  up  the  falling  domino  of  Vietnam.  Once  in, 
it  took  more  than  a  decade  and  a  tightly  woven  web  of  rational¬ 
ization  to  spin  out  without  an  outright  defeat.  The  United  States’ 
successful  disengagement  from  Lebanon’s  first  MNF  left  it  as 
the  only  country  that  could  possibly  operate  the  second  MNF, 
though  the  force  did  not  match  the  mission.  Likewise  in  Soma¬ 
lia,  UNOSOM  II  could  not  hope  to  match  the  original  American 
mission,  given  smaller,  less-capable  forces  and  a  more  difficult 
and  confrontational  mission.  So,  America  committed  to  give 
the  mission  its  only  hope  for  success.  Finally,  witness  the  Iraq 
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northern  and  southern  NFZs  that  followed  a  seemingly  text¬ 
book  disengagement  of  military  forces  and  grew  from  subse¬ 
quent  commitments  of  US  forces  to  UN  humanitarian  and 
peacekeeping  missions. 

Similarly,  the  domestic  argument  is  that  only  the  military  is 
manned  and  equipped  for  a  mission,  whether  the  mission  is  a 
military  one  or  not.  A  common  refrain  in  the  current  Iraq  situa¬ 
tion  regarding  Phase  IV  stability  operations  and  reconstruction 
is  that  the  State  Department  and  other  civilian  agencies  are  not 
manned  and  equipped  to  conduct  such  large-scale  operations 
abroad.  So,  the  military  is  left  with  questions  like  If  not  us,  then 
who ?  In  the  interest  of  disengagement,  when  the  tasks  do  not 
match  the  force,  the  answer  to  this  question  should  be,  Not  us 
.  .  .  so?  Again,  the  easiest  way  out  of  quicksand  is  to  recognize  it 
before  stepping  in. 

Political  ideology  is  the  strongest  impetus  to  overreach.  When 
ideological  desires  drive  national  security  strategy,  a  great 
temptation  emerges  to  apply  military  force  to  missions  it  is  ill 
suited  to  carry  out.  Whether  one  considers  President  Clinton’s 
peacekeeping  and  nation-building  efforts  to  enlarge  the  com¬ 
munity  of  nations  or  Pres.  George  W.  Bush’s  attempts  to  export 
Western-style  liberal  democracy,  such  lofty  goals  are  mis¬ 
matched  to  the  military’s  instrument  of  power  and  do  not  offer 
a  satisfactory,  militarily  achievable  end  state. 

Such  efforts  can  be  acceptable.  In  Korea,  American  desires 
for  Cold  War  security  trumped  any  other  motivations.  Disen¬ 
gagement  was  not  a  priority.  Body  bags  stopped  coming  in  after 
the  1953  armistice.  The  military  was  large  enough  to  keep  a 
contingent  in  Korea  and  valued  presence  around  the  world, 
particularly  in  the  Sino-Soviet  Eastern  Hemisphere.  As  part  of 
the  Cold  War  paradigm,  continued  presence  made  sense.  The 
ideological  stand  was  capitalism  versus  communism.  It  did  not 
matter  that  South  Korea  was  not  a  real  democracy  until  the 
1980s.  The  ideological  stand  outweighed  any  perceived  strate¬ 
gic  gains  from  military  disengagement.  Likewise,  the  political 
realities  of  gaining  French  support  for  the  postwar  rearming  of 
Germany  and  overall  stability  of  Europe  made  backing  and 
eventually  replacing  the  French  in  Indochina  seem  worthwhile. 

While  the  Korean  model  worked  well  enough  for  the  situation 
in  Korea,  it  did  not  prove  viable  against  a  Maoist  insurgency  in 
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Vietnam.  Pres.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson’s  National  Security  Memo¬ 
randum  288  of  March  1964  established  a  relatively  benign 
American  aim  of  “an  independent,  noncommunist  South  Viet¬ 
nam”  that  could  stand  on  its  own.27  Similar  to  Korea  in  its  de¬ 
fensive  posture  and  acceptance  of  a  suboptimal  indigenous 
government,  the  objective  in  Vietnam  nonetheless  proved  mili¬ 
tarily  unattainable.  The  policy  overreached,  committing  forces 
without  achievable  military  objectives. 

As  chapter  3  showed,  the  American  military  often  has  faced 
disengagement  dilemmas  not  resulting  from  major  wars.  Espe¬ 
cially  since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  the  United  States  has  par¬ 
ticipated  in  numerous  interventions  to  repair  failed  or  failing 
states  with  infusions  of  liberal  democratic  principles.  Such 
idealistic  national  strategic  ends  are  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  accomplish  solely  through  military  means.  To  succeed,  it 
must  be  understood  that  all  instruments  of  power  have  a  role 
to  play,  and  that  role  must  be  in  harmony. 

Even  though  the  effort  is  well  integrated,  success  is  elusive 
when  lofty  ideological  ends  are  in  play.  The  best-planned  ex¬ 
ample  was  the  1994  incursion  into  Haiti  to  restore  Pres.  Jean- 
Bertrande  Aristide  to  power  and  finally  to  establish  a  functional 
democratic  state.  Despite  extensive  interagency  coordination, 
good  alignment  of  objectives  to  various  agencies  and  forces, 
and  a  successful  military  disengagement  and  a  turnover  to  the 
UNMIH,  successes  were  short  lived.  Still,  disengaging  military 
forces  and  successfully  transitioning  to  the  UNMIH  in  March 
1996  “allowed  the  U.S.  to  ‘declare  victory’  without  regard  to 
UNMIH’s  eventual  strategic  success  or  failure  in  Haiti.”28  US 
leaders  could  attribute  any  future  problems  in  Haiti  to  Aristide, 
UNMIH,  or  other  factors.  Defense  secretary  William  Perry  and 
JCS  general  John  Shalikashvili  dodged  temptations  to  over¬ 
reach  through  their  consistent  emphasis  on  meeting  military 
objectives  vice  deadlines.  29 

Military  disengagement  worked  in  Haiti.  Various  common 
political  barriers  were  successfully  cleared  to  make  this  hap¬ 
pen.  First,  troops  were  not  engaged  until  their  means  were 
aligned  with  the  desired  ends.  Other  agencies’  interests  were 
not  allowed  to  influence  the  commitment  of  forces.  Once 
engaged,  national  security  ends  were  kept  realistic  for  the 
means  available.  It  is  tempting  to  overreach,  especially  in  the 
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face  of  success.  Congress,  other  government  agencies,  the  me¬ 
dia,  and  service  interests  all  are  subject  to  this  so  called  victory 
disease.30  Yet,  the  record  shows  accomplishment  of  military 
goals  facilitated  diplomatic,  economic,  and  information  means. 
National  security  ends  focused  on  realistic,  continuing  advan¬ 
tages  to  US  and  regional  interests,  vice  idealistic  Haitian  inter¬ 
ests.  Much  like  the  Reagan-era  policy,  even  a  minimally  legiti¬ 
mate  government  was  seen  as  favorable  to  more  ambitious 
nation-building  efforts.31  Disengaging  US  forces  and  taking  the 
United  States  face  off  the  mission  eased  diplomats’  return  to 
primacy,  provided  victory  for  the  information  campaign,  and 
strengthened  the  NSS.32 

The  easiest  path  to  disengagement  is  to  make  smart  deci¬ 
sions  regarding  when  and  how  to  intervene.  Many  cases  fought 
after  the  Cold  War,  including  some  that  were  not  really  fought 
under  the  Cold  War  paradigm,  seem  to  have  erred  by  seeing 
military  force  as  a  shortcut  to  restoring  stability  or  as  a  way  to 
respond  to  a  humanitarian  crisis.  This  seems  to  imply,  whether 
intended  or  not,  that  since  the  world’s  only  remaining  super¬ 
power  can  militarily  defeat  lesser  states,  there  is  no  need  to  try 
other  instruments  of  power.33 

In  the  second  Lebanon  MNF  and  the  NFZ  operations  in  Iraq, 
the  United  States  deployed  forces  to  correct  unforeseen  strategic- 
policy  failures  following  a  successful,  short-term  military  opera¬ 
tion.  US  overreach  in  the  second  Lebanon  MNF  and  the  open- 
ended  commitment  to  the  Iraqi  NFZ  enforcement  mission  had 
dramatic  long-term  effects  beyond  those  recognized  at  the  time. 
The  lack  of  finite,  achievable  mission  objectives  ironically  gave 
the  exit-strategy  concept  a  bad  name,  as  its  discussion  revolved 
around  how  and  when  US  forces  would  leave  unpopular  inter¬ 
ventions  instead  of  how  they  would  achieve  a  strategic  goal.34 

Expansive  national  security  strategies  encourage  actions 
that  require  presence  intervention.  The  military  possesses  the 
only  pool  of  deployable  personnel  to  provide  that  presence. 
Presence  in  non-permissive  environments  provides  targets.  The 
goals  of  peace  operations  too  often  have  exceeded  the  resources 
put  at  their  disposal.  In  terms  of  will,  we  often  lack  conviction 
in  this  area.  Unless  this  changes,  the  United  States  must  be 
more  cautious  in  setting  goals.  Ideal  objectives — like  the  main- 
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tenance  of  a  multinational  Bosnia — must  not  supplant  practi¬ 
cable  ones,  like  peaceful  and  fair  secession.35 

Imposing  democracy  is  the  classic  example  of  overreach.  It 
has  almost  always  failed,  including  not  only  in  Iraq  in  2008  but 
also  in  every  Clinton-era  case.  According  to  one  study  of  peace- 
enforcement  missions,  “Nowhere  have  the  liberal  democratic 
military  peacekeeping  operations  of  the  1990s  created  liberal 
democratic  societies.  They  did  not  even  create  much  forward 
momentum  in  that  direction,  in  any  of  the  countries  where  they 
were  deployed.”  The  study  found  post-Cold  War  interventions 
under  expansive  national  security  strategies  analogous  to  those 
at  the  end  of  the  colonial  era,  where  colonial  powers  struggled 
to  leave  positive  influences  behind.  Disciplined  militaries  can 
establish  order,  but  “liberal  democratic  states  rarely  demon¬ 
strate  the  will,  or  coherent  policy  direction,  to  transplant  their 
values  to  other  cultures.”36 

The  Coalition  Provisional  Authority  (CPA),  set  up  to  adminis¬ 
ter  Iraq  until  an  interim  government  could  be  elected,  is  a  clas¬ 
sic  example  of  overreach.  The  national  strategic  objective  in  Iraq 
started  out  simple:  to  remove  Saddam  from  power  and  to  dis¬ 
mantle  his  WMD  program.  It  evolved  to  the  CPA  mission  of  es¬ 
tablishing  “a  durable  peace  for  a  unified  and  stable,  democratic 
Iraq  that  provides  effective  and  representative  government  for 
the  Iraqi  people,  is  underpinned  by  new  and  protected  freedoms 
and  a  growing  market  economy;  is  able  to  defend  itself  but  no 
longer  a  threat  to  its  neighbors  or  international  security.”37 

In  sum,  studying  the  relationship  between  national  security 
strategies  and  national  military  strategies  suggests  the  relevance 
of  the  KISS  principle — keep  it  simple  stupid.  As  the  NSS  has  got¬ 
ten  more  ideological,  national  military  strategies  have  broad¬ 
ened,  signing  up  the  military  to  additional  diverse  missions.  One 
study  of  national  security  strategies  since  Goldwater -Nichols 
found  the  current  NSS  to  be  built  upon  President  Clinton’s  en¬ 
gagement  and  enlargement  strategy,  only  tempered  by  Pres.  G. 
W.  Bush’s  sense  of  American  exceptionalism.  This  so-called 
forceful  engagement  and  enlargement  promises  a  willingness  to 
both  threaten  and  use  force  to  forward  the  goal  of  democratic 
enlargement.38  So  far,  military  force  appears  to  represent  a  poor 
and  insufficient  means  to  this  end. 
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Conclusion 

This  chapter  explored  the  consequences  of  inappropriate 
congruencies  between  NMS  and  NSS.  The  analysis  showed  this 
Lord-of-the-Flies  approach  to  national  security  also  creates  and 
fosters  misperceptions  about  the  limits  of  military  power  and 
its  application,  which  further  inhibit  disengagement.  Second, 
the  chapter  showed  that  over  optimistic,  excessively  ideological 
national  security  strategies  can  lead  to  national  military  strate¬ 
gies  that,  to  maintain  congruence,  overextend  the  capabilities, 
roles,  and  missions  of  the  armed  forces  as  an  element  of  na¬ 
tional  power. 

As  long  as  the  current  national  security  apparatus  and  its 
cultural  image  of  the  American  way  of  war  remain,  disengage¬ 
ment  lessons  are  likely  to  remain  unheeded.  This  is  found  in 
the  misperceptions  wrought  by  the  barriers  to  disengagement. 
Specifically,  national  power  is  not  linear,  particularly  not  when 
war  is  not  total.  Disengagement  should  not  be  equated  with 
retreat.  Likewise,  military  victory  is  not  the  same  as  strategic 
victory,  and  it  neither  signals  the  resolution  of  conflict  nor  initi¬ 
ates  a  timetable  for  disengagement.  This  is  not  to  say  that  dis¬ 
engagement  never  can  follow  quickly  on  the  heels  of  victory, 
but  it  cannot  be  assumed.  Still,  while  post-conflict  operations 
by  military  forces  often  will  be  required,  it  is  also  a  mispercep¬ 
tion  to  believe  this  is  always  true.  The  argument  that  the  mili¬ 
tary  has  to  accept  tasks  because  it  is  the  only  force  capable  of 
doing  so  is  fallacious. 

Robert  Mandel  mantains  that  “given  the  importance  of  proper 
disentangling  from  the  arena  of  turmoil  for  not  only  military 
but  also  diplomatic  and  political  ends,  it  is  vital  to  establish 
early  on  a  well-conceived  exit  strategy  affecting  the  timing  of 
military  disengagement,  but  not  allowing  exit  operations  to  be¬ 
come  transparent  or  to  be  fully  specified  until  stipulated  vic¬ 
tory  conditions  are  achieved.”39  Disengaging  before  achieving 
valid  military  objectives  designed  to  fulfill  the  national  strategy 
can  get  troops  out  of  harm’s  way,  but  that  is  not  the  primary 
point  of  disengagement.  If  strategic  victory  is  accepted  as  being 
whatever  the  president  or  the  NSC  says  it  is,  disengagement 
can  occur  quickly  after  accomplishing  partial  objectives.  De¬ 
parting  too  soon,  though,  can  worsen  the  situation. 
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The  incongruence  of  diplomatic  and  military  cultures  was 
clear  in  the  conflicts  of  the  1980s  and  the  1990s.  This  incon¬ 
gruence  defines  the  nature  of  the  various  instruments  of  na¬ 
tional  power.  Diplomacy  rests  on  cooperation  and  consultation 
to  persuade.  The  military  relies  on  force  to  coerce.  Problems 
emerge  when  the  two  cross  objectives.  Thus,  while  restoring 
stability  might  work  as  a  diplomatic  objective,  its  vagueness  al¬ 
lows  for  military  disengagement.  Military  mission  accomplish¬ 
ment  needs  to  be  defined  in  terms  of  defeating  the  enemy,  then 
leaving  when  the  job  is  done.  Both  Lebanon  and  Somalia  dem¬ 
onstrated  confusion  between  diplomats  and  military  leaders 
over  how  each  played  into  the  national  strategy.  Desert  Storm  in 
Iraq  and  Haiti  show  how  diplomatic  and  military  operations  can 
work  together  when  their  objectives  are  clear  and  appropriate.40 

In  setting  national  security  strategy  and  establishing  objec¬ 
tives,  history  suggests  US  policymakers  should  avoid  setting 
the  bar  too  high  when  proclaiming  visions  for  postwar  end 
states.  The  higher  the  bar  is  set,  the  harder  it  is  to  disengage. 
It  is  relatively  easy  to  remove  threats  or  restore  order,  given  the 
proper  force.  Changing  values  and  cultures  takes  longer,  if  it  is 
possible  at  all.  The  same  liberal  democratic  system  the  United 
States  enjoys — and  that  seems  so  worth  transplanting — also 
hinders  the  United  States  from  conducting  the  long-term  oc¬ 
cupations  necessary  to  make  it  stick.  Furthermore,  even  when 
national  will  persists  through  extended  reconstructions,  the 
ultimate  end  state  will  likely  be  more  a  result  of  local  realities 
than  imposed  structures.  It  is  therefore  better  to  aim  for  ge¬ 
neric  peace  and  stability,  vice  loftier  goals,  because  ‘This  leads 
to  quicker  withdrawals  and  fewer  heartaches,  even  if  the  result 
will  not  be  as  ideologically  tidy  as  exporting  U.S.  types  of  demo¬ 
cratic  institutions.”41 
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Conclusion 

Disengagement  to  Avoid  Quagmires 

The  first  notion  the  military  strategist  must  discard  is 
victory,  for  strategy  is  not  about  winning  .  .  .  war  is  but 
one  aspect  of  social  and  political  competition,  an  ongo¬ 
ing  interaction  that  has  no  finality. 

— Everett  C.  Dolman 
Pure  Strategy 

The  United  States  could  and  should  disengage  from  the 
Middle  East,  since  its  presence  there  is  not  advancing 
U.S.  interests;  it  is  actually  harming  them. 

— Leon  Hadar 
Sandstorm 

If  you  concentrate  exclusively  on  victory,  with  no  thought 
for  the  after  effect,  you  may  be  too  exhausted  to  profit 
by  the  peace,  while  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  peace 
will  be  a  bad  one,  containing  the  germs  of  another  war. 

— B.  H.  Liddell  Hart 
Strategy 

If  we  don’t  have  our  security,  we’ll  have  no  need  for 
social  programs. 

— Ronald  Reagan 

Getting  out  of  a  war  is  still  dicier  than  getting  into  one. 

— Melvin  Laird 

Returning  to  the  research  question  behind  this  study,  the 
evidence  suggests  that  too  great  a  congruence  between  NSS 
and  NMS  negatively  affects  decisions  on  disengagement  of  mili¬ 
tary  forces.  Moreover,  the  relationship  between  the  NSS  and 
the  NMS  appears  inverse;  for  as  the  NSS  grows  more  expan¬ 
sive,  the  NMS  needs  to  focus  more  on  timely  and  efficient  dis- 
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engagement.  Assuming  a  relatively  small,  professional,  volun¬ 
teer  military  force,  an  NMS  of  disengagement  is  the  only  way  to 
ensure  continuing  advantage. 

America  needs  to  learn  to  disengage  military  forces  from 
long-term  deployments.  The  lessons  of  disengagement  exist  in 
theory  and  in  history,  but  are  often  hard  to  grasp  otherwise. 
Organizational  barriers  to  disengagement  exist  at  many  levels. 
To  help,  disengagement  needs  to  be  defined,  codified,  and  in¬ 
cluded  in  doctrine.  Euphemisms  of  termination  criteria,  end 
state,  and  exit  strategy  are  insufficient  and  create  confusion. 

Presidents  decide  when  to  use  military  force.  They  convey 
their  philosophies  of  engagement  of  the  military  and  other  in¬ 
struments  of  power  through  their  national  security  strategies. 
National  military  strategy  derives  from  the  NSS  and  serves  as 
the  general  guideline  for  using  military  force. 

During  the  Cold  War,  the  nuclear  threat  so  dominated  na¬ 
tional  security  strategy  that  conventional  relationships  between 
the  NSS  and  the  NMS  were  fairly  stable.  The  post-Cold  War 
period  has  seen  much  more  expansive  national  security  strate¬ 
gies.  In  response,  national  military  strategy  has  expanded  to 
stay  in  step.  Several  factors  have  combined  to  dramatically  in¬ 
crease  the  number  and  type  of  intervention  missions  taken  on 
by  the  military. 

Victory  in  such  limited  interventions  is  very  difficult  to  define, 
but  it  is  the  metric  the  military  culture  expects  to  terminate 
operations  and  disengage.  This  tends  to  leave  military  forces  in 
place  after  their  militarily  achievable  objectives  have  been  ex¬ 
hausted.  Ultimately,  victory  is  what  US  leaders  define  it  to  be 
through  national  objectives  and  desired  end  states.  These  must 
be  kept  realistic  if  the  United  States  is  to  avoid  quagmires. 

In  the  current  context,  America  usually  will  be  seen  as  the 
best  and  most-qualified  country  to  cure  whatever  ills  exist. 
When  the  United  States  agrees  to  engage,  it  must  remember 
the  objective  is  to  create  a  better  state  of  peace.  This  does  not 
mean  the  best  state  of  peace  conceivable.  Weinberger  and  Pow¬ 
ell  were  right.  Military  force  should  be  used  after  other  instru¬ 
ments  of  power  have  been  exhausted.  Also,  their  doctrine  in¬ 
cludes  the  continual  reevaluation  of  the  situation  to  determine 
the  kind  of  conflict  in  which  the  nation  is  involved.  This  implies 
that  if  the  context  has  changed  beyond  the  point  where  US  ob- 
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jectives  are  attainable,  something  has  to  change.  The  litmus 
test  should  be,  “If  we  were  not  already  engaged,  would  we  enter 
this  conflict?”  More  importantly,  the  Powell  Doctrine  is  right  in 
its  implication  that  lives  are  saved  by  winning  quickly  and  exit¬ 
ing  in  accordance  with  the  strategy,  vice  going  in  with  open- 
ended  objectives  or  expanding  the  objectives  in  the  wake  of 
victory.  In  terms  of  lives,  such  thinking  might  well  have  saved 
the  United  States  80  percent  of  lives  lost  in  Korea,  greater  than 
one-half  of  those  lost  in  Vietnam,  and  virtually  all  of  those  lost 
in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan. 

When  using  force,  the  means  used  affect  disengagement.  Em¬ 
ploying  forces  smartly  does  not  conflict  with  the  Weinberger/ 
Powell  Doctrine  assertion  for  overwhelming  force.  Naval  forces 
offer  worldwide,  persistent  presence  with  significant  strike  capa¬ 
bility,  while  limiting  exposure  to  irregular  warfare  forces.  Simi¬ 
larly,  air  forces  offer  impressive  physical  and  psychological 
presence  advantages,  with  minimal  exposure  to  threats.  Most 
importantly,  as  the  ground  situation  changes,  air  and  naval  en¬ 
gagements  are  both  easily  scalable.  Ground  forces  pose  the 
most  difficult  disengagement  problems,  so  they  should  be 
used  only  when  other  means  cannot  be  expected  to  achieve 
objectives. 

Most  questions  concerning  engagement  versus  disengage¬ 
ment  are  circular.1  The  more  engaged  we  are,  the  more  our  in¬ 
terests  get  involved,  and  the  more  we  feel  compelled  to  act  over 
every  little  thing.  This  is  the  history  of  engagement  and  en¬ 
largement  as  an  NSS.  Conversely,  when  we  disengage,  emerg¬ 
ing  problems  no  longer  seem  so  pressing  to  us  and  the  less 
inclined  we  are  to  engage. 

Henry  Kissinger  is  right.  Objectives  for  interventions  should 
be  modest  and  attainable,  preferably  by  US  policy  actions  alone. 
Put  another  way,  Occam’s  razor  applies  to  national  interests. 
The  simplest,  most  parsimonious  option  is  preferable.  Staying 
to  rebuild,  PCOs,  and  SASOs  in  the  hopes  of  spreading  liberal 
democratic  reforms  may  be  a  bridge  too  far. 

At  the  root  of  all  barriers  to  and  misperceptions  about  disen¬ 
gagement  lies  the  fact  that  the  US  national  security  apparatus 
is  broken.  Congress  has  studied  it.  Goldwater -Nichols  at¬ 
tempted  to  fix  at  least  parts  within  the  DOD.  In  the  end,  though, 
reorganization  can  go  only  so  far  in  fixing  this  problem.  The 
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structure,  systems,  and  culture  are  all  dysfunctional.  If  it  is 
true  that  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil  in  Washington,  then  no 
one  is  more  culpable  than  Congress.  The  only  way  to  control 
intransigence  among  the  varied  agencies  is  to  give  the  National 
Security  Council  budget  authority.  In  2008  agencies  have  sep¬ 
arate  funding  streams,  time  lines,  operational  speeds,  legisla¬ 
tive  requirements,  agendas,  personalities,  and  cultures.  Con¬ 
gress  could  legislate  a  powerful  NSC  chief  to  marshal  the 
various  national  security  players  toward  sound  strategy  mak¬ 
ing,  but  to  do  so  would  surrender  their  own  power  of  the  purse 
to  a  more  powerful  executive  branch  office. 

Disengagement  does  not  imply  animus  toward  any  nation  or 
region.  Nor  should  it  convey  a  desire  to  conserve  resources.  It 
is  about  US  interests  and  preserving  military  force  as  a  credible 
instrument  of  national  power.  Physical  presence  still  may  be 
required,  but  that  presence  should  be  as  nonthreatening  as 
possible.  Strategic  military  disengagement  helps  to  remove  the 
military  face  from  SSTR  operations.  This  study  recommends 
that  other  instruments  of  national  power  need  to  be  built  up  to 
handle  some  of  these  missions  but  cautions  that  putting  a  ci¬ 
vilian  face  on  the  force  will  not  solve  all  problems.  The  colonial 
period  was  partly  defined  by  many  foreign  administrators,  so 
the  perception  of  imperialism  will  not  go  away  as  combat  boots 
are  replaced  by  wingtips. 

Military  force  exists  primarily  for  making  war,  when  neces¬ 
sary.  The  military  instrument  is  otherwise  limited  as  a  strategic 
tool.  Once  committed,  military  forces  quickly  can  become  policy 
liabilities  if  not  given  proper  objectives  that  are  achievable  by 
force.  Once  US  forces  are  committed,  history  proves  the  nation 
has  a  vital  interest  in  ending  the  conflict  and  disengaging  mili¬ 
tary  forces  quickly.  This  is  not  to  say  as  quickly  as  possible. 
The  disengagement  dilemma  is  that  withdrawing  forces  too 
early  is  likely  to  breed  future  conflicts,  while  remaining  en¬ 
gaged  too  long  tends  to  forfeit  battlefield  victory.  There  is  a  bal¬ 
ance  between  the  resoluteness  to  see  the  mission  through  and 
the  temptation  to  expand  the  mission  in  the  shadow  of  military 
success.  The  best  solution  to  the  disengagement  dilemma  is  to 
keep  objectives  simple  and  attainable,  even  if  accomplishing 
the  mission  falls  short  of  permanently  solving  all  the  issues.  It 
may  not  be  as  satisfying  as  accepting  an  enemy’s  unconditional 
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surrender,  but  in  understanding  the  nature  of  the  conflicts  the 
nation  enters,  leaders  must  account  for  the  possible  end  states 
consistent  with  that  nature. 

In  closing,  this  study  described  the  phenomenon  of  disen¬ 
gagement  in  the  hopes  of  informing  future  decision  makers. 
Still,  in  the  end,  without  some  prescription,  the  study  only 
identified  problems.  Learning  to  disengage  is  not  a  lesson  for 
the  military  or  the  DOD  alone.  The  lesson  is  one  of  leadership, 
and  thus  resides  at  the  top.  Now  is  the  time  to  learn  the  les¬ 
sons,  as  strategic  military  disengagement  is  currently  high  on 
the  national  agenda.  Only  one  prescription  matters:  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  Congress  must  fix  the  national  security  apparatus. 
What  Goldwater-Nichols  started  in  the  DOD  must  be  expanded 
to  encompass  all  instruments  of  national  power.  This  is  not  the 
first  study  to  suggest  such  action,  and  such  a  fundamental 
rethinking  of  national  security  is  no  mean  feat.  Yet,  if  serious 
action  is  not  taken,  beyond  just  reorganization,  historical  ex¬ 
amples  detailed  in  this  and  other  studies  should  be  kept  nearby, 
because  as  a  nation  we  will  see  them  again. 

Note 

1.  Ravenal,  “Toward  Disengagement  and  Adjustment,”  45. 
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